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The Story of Ladislas Bolski. 
(After the French of Victor Cherbuliez.) 
Satelite 
CHAPTER XVI.—/(Continued). 


THIS scene drove me mad. I forgot my réle, my disguise, and 
ran towards the cannon like a madman. The officer on duty was 
the lieutenant with a wasp’s waist who had thrown a towel in 
my face. Possibly he had been drinking, for he did not seem 
very steady on his legs. Turning towards the gunners of the 
undischarged piece he commanded them to fire. I forgot myself 
so far as to apostrophise him in Russian: “You are brigands!” 
I cried. “ You fire on women and children.” 

“What are you meddling in, you confounded barber?” he 
answered. “Out of the way, or I will run my sword through 
you.” 

“You shall not fire!” I cried; and transported by a passion 
which rendered me fearless of death, I threw myself on the 
cannon, clasped my arms round it, and pressed my chest against 
its mouth. The gunner who was holding a lighted fuse said, 
laughing: “ You will dance a fine figure: be off, scamp that you 
are.” 

Seconds sometimes last for minutes. I had time to see in 
imagination my room at the “Jasmin,” with Tronsko writing on 
the wall, Slavus saltans, and to say to myself: “In a few minutes 
I shall be in four pieces. That is a way of jumping that Tronsko 
did not think of.” I felt sorry that he was not there..... By 
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some lucky accident, the fuse went out, the gun did not go off, 
and I was still alive. 

Cursing, swearing, the gunner scowled at me and yelled 
out: “You have bewitched the fuse; we will soon try 
another.” And he began to light a second, when one of his 
comrades who had a kindly feeling for me called out: “Come off 
that,” and knocked me down with his scabbard. I let go and 
fell, but was on my feet again in a moment, seeking my savior 
with dim eyes that I might attack him, when the commandant 
appeared on the scene. He was furious at what had occurred, 
and calling to the officer of the watch in language by no means 
parliamentary, he vehemently reproached him for his precipita- 
tion, for his stupidity, for the bloodshed ; he then sent men with 
litters to remove the wounded and the dead. 

The blow I had received had steadied me, and my sang froid 
returning, I saw the extent and the consequences of the folly I 
had committed. I was trying to slip away quietly when the 
commandant saw me and asked by what chance I was there. I 
answered in French, in a piteous tone, that I merely came into 
the square for a lounge, and had been caught in the crowd ; that 
the discharge of the cannon had frightened me out of my wits, 
and that in my terror I had flung myself right on the mouth 
of the gun. “In my trade,” I said, like a man ashamed of 
his cowardice, and trying to find an excuse for it, “we are not 
expected to have hearts of steel. I almost did as Gribouille did, 
threw myself into the water to escape being wetted by the rain.” 

“You have too much brains for a barber,” said the commandant 
sardonically, eyeing me while he twisted his long moustache 
between his fingers. 

Still, he was inclined to let me go, and I should have escaped 
had not the lieutenant, who had ill-digested his scolding, and 
wanted to revenge himself on someone, said sneeringly: “The 
most singular thing is that this young gentleman could not speak 
a word of Russian yesterday, and to-day he speaks it fluently.” 

“ What? what?” said the commandant. 

“Why, just now he called out to me in Russian: ‘ You are 
brigands!’” 

“He was quite right,” retorted the commandant, stamping his 
foot, “as I will make you feel.” Then, turning tome: “So you 
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speak Russian! Effect of fear, I suppose,again. You are doubtless 
a remarkable linguist, but your case is suspicious, my lad.” 

And without listening to me any further he called a corporal, 
and ordered him to take me under a strong escort to the director 
of police, to whom I might explain my proceedings. 

On the road my reflexions were by no means rose-colored. I 
thought about Tronsko and his counsels, and reproached myself 
for being carried away by my hot blood. I had just committed 
an imprudence which might prove fatal to all my plans, and might 
cost myself and others dear. We entered the police bureau, and 
soon arrived stout Colonel Rothladen, more puffy than ever. The 
report was made, and he looked me over from head to heels, 
shook his head, and made a face which meant: “ You will never 
persuade me that this hop-o’-my-thumb, whom I could swallow 
at a bite, is a danger to the public peace.” 

He looked at me fiercely, and as I drew back, feigning fear, he 
seized me by the ear and pulled me forward. “You triple idiot!” 
he said; “ what on earth had you to do with this business? You 
had much better have spent your Sunday in meditating on 
expressive coiffures. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. But I am for- 
getting that you do not know Latin..... By the way, they 
are saying that you understand Russian ?” 

I answered that I had naturally picked up a few words since 
my arrival, and that in my terror I called out anything I knew, 
repeating to him my unlucky exclamation, adding one or two 
solecisms, which made him shrug his shoulders. He walked up 
and down the room for some minutes : 

“Just imagine this fool throwing himself in the front of a 
cannon to prevent its discharge. A fine idea, that!” Then, ina 
graver tone: “All the same you have shown yourself wanting 
in your most elementary duties. A vagabond like you should 
not only show respect to the sacred person of the Emperor of all 
the Russias, but also to his gunners, to his cannon, to his grape- 
shot, and he should let this sacred grape-shot go where it pleases, 
without impertinently sticking himself in the way. You deserve 
to be condemned to shave the whole garrison gratis for a week, 
to teach you how to behave yourself.” 

As he finished his mercurial and paternal reproof, an officer 
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governor. He opened it, changed countenance, looked at me, 
and began sentences he did not finish. 

“Ts it credible? .... Can it be possible? .... He is 
too young... .” He finished with a volley of oaths, planted 
himself in front of me, and, looking right into my eyes, said : 

“Master Wilson, I am sorry for you, but some people fancy 
you are an emissary.” 

I did not move a muscle. “An emissary ? What may that 
be ?” 

“Tn your case,” he answered, still looking steadily at me, “ it 
would be a man who twisted politics up with his curlpapers.” 

I burst out laughing. “Politics!” I exclaimed: “They do 
me too much honor. Much I care for politics! Colonel, do let 
me go to my supper; I am dying of hunger.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he replied: “ You shall sup, but at the ex- 
pense of the government.” And with these words he led me into 
an adjoining room, and leaving me there, closed the door on me 
and double-locked it. An hour later supper was brought to me, 
a straw mattress was thrown on the floor, and I had the pleasure 
of finding myself a prisoner. 

Much vexed with my adventure, I slept badly. I was aroused 
early to be subjected to a long interrogatory about my family, my 
antecedents, my itinerary from Paris, my acts and gestures during 
the journey. I had a good memory, and I reproduced faithfully 
the answers I had given on the day of my arrival, which had been 
recorded in a register. They tried in vain to ensnare me, to make 
me contradict myself, to catch me tripping. I was then made to 
account for everything I had done, day by day, for the last two 
months, but escaped from this trial as well as from the other, 
inventing falsehood after falsehood without contradicting myself. 
While wandering through this labyrinth, in which I never lost 
my way, my poor mother’s words came back tome: “There are 
lips which will be condemned to lie.” 

Next they brought in an Irishman, who was managing a 
tannery in the town. This good man, who was lame in one leg 
and had the voice of a peacock, was charged to question me about 
Jersey, a place he knew thoroughly, having resided there for five 
or six years. I had prepared for this chance, and just before 
leaving Paris I had read up the article “Jersey” in some geography 
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or gazetteer. I replied fluently to all the questions put by my 
Irishman. He asked me what was found on the coasts of Jersey. 
“Varech,” I replied, “and in the shingle there are crabs and 
mussels.” 

At these words he exclaimed, as though transported with 
enthusiasm; “Oh, very well! perfectly well!” and pirouetting on 
his sound foot, he declared that it was impossible to feel any 
doubt that I knew Jersey as well as my own face, and that my 
accent showed that I was English born. The tribunal said, as it 
were, like Pontius Pilate: “I find no fault in this man,” and I 
saw that Colonel Rothladen was pleased. He had taken a fancy 
to me, and would have been grieved to have seen me starting for 
Siberia. I dressed his hair so nicely! 

I fancied that I should be released, but nothing was done, and 
I was left to myself until evening. At nine o’clock, as I was 
supping with a capital appetite, the director of police reappeared, 
looking very grave. After a by no means reassuring preamble, 
he told me that my lies were discovered, and that some compro- 
mising papers had been discovered at my rooms. I began to 
laugh, for I was perfectly certain that in all my drawers they 
would not find a scrap of paper or a line of writing sufficient to 
hangaman. After trying in vain to frighten me, he tried senti- 
ment, and urged on me that the indulgence of my judges would 
correspond with the frankness of my confession. I answered that 
I felt very much flattered at his determination to make me into 
an important personage, and that he was really turning my head. 
He replied that there was nothing to joke about, and that it would 
be sad for a bright young fellow like myself to be sent in chains 
on foot to Orenbourg or the Caucasus. 

“Come, come,” I cried at last. “Confess that all this is only 
a comedy, a mystification, and that you are amusing yourself 
with feeling my pulse. I am not in a fright every day, and I am 
quite ready to take a joke.” 

“Young fool!” he exclaimed angrily, “ cannot you understand 
where you are, and to whom you are speaking? Tell me the 
truth, and your boots shall be greased so that they shall not hurt 
your feet on your tramp to the Caucasus. But I swear to you, 
that if you persist in lying to me, I am not a man to be trifled 
with.” 
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“ And how much would you be the better for ruining me?” I 
asked. “Who would be able to make up for you that dashing 
coiffure that drives all the women wild with admiration ?” 

“ Always joking,” he answered. “In Russia you may roast 
for it.” And he retired grumbling. 

But on the following morning he reappeared, his face smiling, 
his eyes caressing, and spoke to me in most graceful fashion : 
“My dear lad, it is admitted that you are all right. Your arrest 
is at an end, and you can be off to your razor and lather. Don’t 
get into any more trouble, and come and shave me this evening. 
There is a féte at the general’s.” 

The doors were thrown open, and I was free. 

For a few minutes I rejoiced in the feeling of liberty, but my 
joy soon came to an end. When I went out to walk in the town, 
I found myself followed at a distance by men who watched all 
my comings and going, who noted my gestures and were always 
at my heels. I saw that the police had not really given up their 
suspicions, but that they had released me in the hope of finding 
out what houses I frequented, what I was concerned in, my habit 
of life. I had become dangerous to my friends, a sort of decoy- 
duck. The little counsel of six was soon to hold another meeting, 
but how could I go? I feared also lest one of my comrades, 
puzzled at my absence, should come and seek me to discover 
what I was about. 

Three days afterwards as I was crossing the large square, 
which was almost deserted, I saw the youngest of them, Casimir, 
coming in my direction. Turning round I perceived that one of 
the spies who were always on my track was only some fifty paces 
behind, so I made a turn to avoid passing Casimir. Unluckily 
he had his dog with him, a large greyhound whom I had one 
day petted, and who at once scented the presence of one of his 
master’s friends. He raced across to me, his head in the air, his 
tail wagging. I stopped, let him jump on me, and pulled his 
ears so violently that he turned savagely and attacked me. We 
struggled, and I received a tolerably severe bite on the hand. 
Casimir flew to the rescue: “ He has bitten you ?” he cried. 

“T made him bite me,” I whispered. “I had no other way 
of warning you that I am under police surveillance.” And then 
raising my voice, and pretending to be in a violent passion, I 
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cried out: “ When you take about a ferocious brute like that you 
should either lead or muzzle it.” 

He at once caught my meaning, and answered insolently that 
his dog knew the world and never attacked honest people. 

I treated him as a rough, he treated me as a fool, and we 
were just coming to blows when my spy came up and separated 
us. Casimir walked off, pursued by my threats, and I angrily 
demanded from the spy the name of this keeper of wild beasts 
that I might lodge a complaint with the police. To my delight, 
I found that I had completely deceived him, and pretending to 
fear that the dog was mad, I ran to a chemist and had the wound 
cauterised. In the midst of my imprecations I was secretly 
rejoicing over the lucky chance and the successful stratagem by 
which I had escaped from a sore anxiety. It seemed to me that 
my luck was returning, and the future was once more rose-colored. 

I did not know what the morrow was to bring forth. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


It was midday of the 17th of March. Iam not likely to for- 
get the date. During the preceding fortnight the winter had 
softened, but on the night of the 16th a keen, biting wind had 
risen, and snow had covered the ground with a thick carpet which 
dulled the sound of footsteps, and increased the silence already 
prevailing in the city ; the day of the massacre had acted as a 
narcotic, as a stupifier, and had plunged it into a deathlike sleep, 
secretly agitated by a nightmare of bloody thoughts. I had been 
breakfasting with Pudel, and we were alone in the shop. Seated 
in a corner, I was busy making a wig, while Pudel was drifting 
about doing nothing. Since my misadventure, he regarded me 
with a contemptuous pity which he did not trouble himself to 
conceal. To judge by the sideway glances which he shot at me 
out of his frog’s eyes, I must have been covered with leprosy. I 
had been near the rope, and smelt of the gibbet. He only allowed 
me to stay with him because the police ordered him to keep me, 
and to worm himself into my secrets. A Pudel was not exactly 
the right sort of person to discover mysteries. 

While I worked away at my wig, he addressed to me several 
insidious questions, but the pike would not bite at the hook. 
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“By the way, Wilson, have you heard this morning’s news ?” 
said he. Lieutenant K..... , the officer who gave the order to 
fire the other day, has been brought before a court-martial. The 
commandant insisted on his degradation. The others thought 
that the young fellow had only been guilty of an excess of zeal, 
and had made asmall blunder. He should change his garrison, 
that was all,and he has been sent to Warsaw. Don’t you think 
that their excellencies were quite right, Wilson ?” 

“You do not suppose that any excellencies would do wrong, 
do you?” I replied. “ Doing right is their trade, as making wigs 
is ours.” 

I do not know what he answered, for I could not listen to 
him. I could only see the woman in rags, picking up the head 
of her child and showing it tothe people. “Well, well,” I said 
to myself, like a hero of tragedy. “Swallow this also; our day 
will come.” I saw myself tossing into the dust-heap my disguise 
as Wilson, and becoming once more Ladislas Bolski, ready to 
pour out for Poland the last drop of my blood; I saw the dawn 
of my first day of battle and heard the drums and the trumpets 
celebrating the marriage of a Bolski with glory. Meanwhile I 
combed my wig. Suddenly there was the sound of the cracking 
of whips outside, and raising my eyes I saw pass like a flash of 
lightning a sledge drawn by two black horses. In the sledge was 
a woman, and the woman whose face was covered by a triple veil 
had over her head the hood of a bachlik of goat’s hair, embroi- 
dered in gold. “ Who is that woman ?” I asked Pudel quickly. 

“ What woman ?” 

“That woman with the brown hood.” 

“That must have been her Excellency the Marchioness R—— 
or her Excellency the Chancelloress W——,” and he went on 
recapitulating the names of every woman in the town who had a 
brown bachlik. 

Sometimes a phrase of a melody will at once recall a face, a 
place in all its colors. The inverse also happens, and the sight of 
a brown hood sent whispering through me a music which I 
thought I had forgotten. In the depths of my heart there was a 
memory which I had believed dead, but which was only sleeping. 
It had moved, and every fibre of my being thrilled. 

“What? I still remember?” I said to myself. I was obliged 
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to stop working, my heart was beating so fast. ‘“ But after all,” I 
continued, “my memory is doing mea service. Love is a weak- 
ness. If I remember, it will prevent me from loving.” I 
remembered the man who said: “I have in my memory a woman 
like whom there are few. She preserves me from women like 
whom there are many, and I owe her very deep gratitude.” 

None the less did I shake my head, as though to shake out of 
it the vision which pursued me, and I forced myself to think only 
of the child with the rosary and the pool of blood in which it 
fell. Soon some customers arrived, and at my work I lost my 
dreams. 

Towards five o’clock a messenger from the hotel of the 
“Golden Lion” came in, and told me that a stranger, a lady, 
who had arrived on the previous evening, was going to dine at 
the governor’s, and had need of my services immediately. 
I was well used to such summonses. The town was on the 
great highway between Russia and Central Germany, and it 
offered sufficient attractions to induce travellers to stay in it for 
awhile. 

I changed my coat, renewed the dressing of my left hand, the 
hand wounded by Casimir’s dog, picked up my tools, and followed 
the messenger. When we arrived at the hotel we passed up a 
staircase, through one or two rooms, then through a long dark 
passage, till we reached a door, at which he tapped gently. No 
one answered, and he opened it, saying: “The hairdresser for 
Madame la Comtesse,” and retired. 

I entered. At first I saw only a fire blazing up the chimney, 
and close to the fire the back of an armchair. Someone was sitting 
in the armchair. A woman in a dressing-gown of white cashmere 
rose slowly to her feet, let a slight yawn escape her, and passed 
her hand over her eyes as though she had been asleep. Then she 
turned towards me, and said carelessly: “Ah! it is you, Mr. 
Wilson. Come in.” 

It was she! 

I turned giddy, as though an abyss had opened under my feet; 
my first movement was of flight, but my heart stood still, my feet 
and legs turned to lead; if I had made a step I should have 
fallen. 

“Well?” she said. “Come in.” She had not frowned, nota 
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muscle of her impenetrable face had quivered. I was frightened 
at the power of dissimulation of this woman, at the absolute 
empire she held over her heart, her memory, her thoughts. I 
was piqued, the instinct of battle awoke, and stepping forward, 
I answered steadily enough : “I am at your ladyship’s orders.” 

I put my things on the chimney-piece, while she watched me 
with eyes so indifferent, so vacant, so empty of all remembrance, 
that I hoped she had not recognised me. Helen came in, her 
Lithuanian maid, and brought some hair-pins and a knot of 
ribbon. She spoke to me without appearing to dream that 
William Wilson was Count Bolski, and went away. We were 
alone, this woman and I. 

“TI have heard your skill praised,” she said to me, “and it 
will be easy for you to dress my hair as I wish. Listen carefully ; 
a chignon formed of two rolls, six short and three long curls. 
In the middle this knot of satin ; on the left this rose. Do you 
quite understand ?” 

I had not understood a word ; I had heard a voice, music ; but 
as to what this voice said, in what language it spoke, I had not 
the least idea. I began to undo her hair, which in a moment fell 
like an avalanche, golden, silky, perfumed, over her marble neck 
and shoulders. At the touch my comb fell from my hands, I felt 
giddy and stood motionless for a moment, feeling the old power 
of this woman and her indefinable charm. 

“What ceremony is this? Whatare you waiting for ?” 

In her accent there was an insolence so contemptuous, so icy, 
that I recovered my sang froid as if by enchantment. “She has 
recognised me,” I thought, “and she is making an experiment on 
me.” And I remembered that she held my life in her hands, 
and that it would suffice for her to speak a word, to pronounce my 
name, in order to send a ball through my head or to throw me 
into a dungeon to rot. “She is my enemy,” I thought. “She 
shall not have the pleasure of seeing me at her feet; let her 
destroy me if she will.” 

I picked up my comb and went on with my work with 
feverish speed. 

“ You have hurt your left hand,” she remarked, after a pause. 

‘A dog bit me,” I answered. “Polish dogs are savage.” 

“Perhaps you irritated it. It is said that you are fond of 
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adventures, for you are talked about, and have become quite a 
public character. General T—— told me that you threw yourself 
in front of a cannon the other day, just as it was going to be 
discharged.” 

“ The queer thing was that it was not discharged,” I observed. 

“You frightened it,” she said, smiling. “All the same, it was 
an extravagant thing to do. If you want to succeed in such a 
country as this, you should be prudent, very prudent.” 

“Your ladyship is very good to take an interest in me. But 
whatever may happen, I am afraid of nothing.” 

I had just finished her chignon, and stepped back to judge 
the effect. Madame de Lievitz looked at me, but I avoided meet- 
ing her eyes. 

“You do not regret coming to Russia to seek your fortune ?” 
she asked. “ You have nothing to regret ?” 

“What could I have to regret ?” I answered, touching a curl 
that was not of the required length. 

“Who can tell? Possibly you left some intrigue incomplete.” 

“ An intrigue!” I ejaculated. “I don’t know what that is. 
I am the most enthusiastic hairdresser in the world. I love 
madly or not at all. ... Well, yes! leaving one’s country, one 
always leaves something or some one behind. I do not know 
what my heart might have to say on the subject. I carefully 
avoid asking it any questions.” 

“Oh! Oh!” she said, with dry irony of tone; “what an 
exemplary hairdresser’s heart. It is like a well-brought-up child, 
who does not answer till spoken to.” 

She held the rose up to me ; I took it and put it in her hair. 
“ And all your business is going on well,” she pursued. “ You 
are content ?” 

“T am trying to do my duty.” 

“Duty! duty! that is a word, and words are empty boxes. 
The thing we want to know is what is put inside them. One 
says: ‘It is my duty to die.’ Another: ‘It is my duty to live.’ 
Who shall decide between them ?” 

She rose brusquely and looked at herself in the glass. “ You 
are certainly skilful. Your trade pleases you ?” 

“This evening, your ladyship, it astonishes me.” 

She did not answer; but while I was packing up my things 
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she walked round the room, and, opening the piano, she sat down 
and sung in a low voice : 


There, where the wavelets shiver 
Sighing alway ; 
There, where the lark’s notes quiver, 
Love said, ‘‘ Good-day!”’ 
There, where the lark’s notes quiver, 
He called thee, 
Called vainly. 

There, where the wild pink growing 
Lured fancy’s eye; 

There, where the zephyrs blowing, 
Saw Love so nigh. 

There, with the zephyrs blowing, 
He called thee, 
Called vainly. 


There, where a ruin hoary 
Witnessed Love’s bliss ; 
There—not in fairy story— 
Love threw a kiss. 
There—not in fairy story— 
Threw it thee, 
Threw vainly. 


Hearing her sing, I felt my resolution tottering. Evoked by 
her voice, the past, as to avenge my forgetfulness, fell on my 
heart and crushed it beneath its weight. I saw again the waves 
which had soothed my restlessness with their own, the pink that 
gazed at me from the summit of the wall, and that I had plucked 
at the peril of my life. I did not say a word, I should have cried 
like a child. I did not make a movement, I should have fallen 
on my knees, and I had sworn to leave that room without 
yielding. 

She arose, passed her hands over her forehead and eyes, went 
over to the glass and looked at herself, gave a slight sigh, and 
opening a drawer took out apiece of gold and said carelessly ; 
“You earn your money well; come again to-morrow evening.” 
Then, with aslight bend of the head she quitted the room, be- 
fore I had found my tongue. 

I pushed the gold into my bag, picked up my things and 
rather fled than walked from this room in which I had found 
again my past. I ran into the long dark passage which I had 
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passed through on my arrival, and as I was feeling my way 
along, a little side-door opened noiselessly, two arms were twined 
round my neck, two velvet lips were pressed against my own. 
I was transported suddenly with surprise, with joy, with grief, 
with fear, and I uttered acry. A flash had pierced my heart, 
and had ravaged all, on its road ; I felt that something irrepara- 
ble as death had happened. A kiss had slain the restless yearn- 
ing in my heart, and the temple which my thoughts had built 


‘and in which I had dwelt for six months was shattered ; I was 


on earth again, and the earth seemed so fair that I said to it: 
“Perish my ideal ! my heaven is in thee!” 

When I recovered my senses, I stretched out my arms to 
grasp the phantom which had touched me with its lips of fire. 
But it was like a phantom, and had vanished. The little door 
was closed, and turning the handle passionately, I succeeded only 
in breaking it. Then a voice in my heart whispered : “In your 
present condition you are ready to commit any infamy.” And 
I remembered my father. 

I took fright and fled, and as I sought the way out vainly a 
hand touched my sleeve, and Helen, who had come out unnoticed 
by me, said in a whisper : “Count, it is this way.” 

“What! youknow”.... 

She put her finger to her lips and answered: “Oh I know 
how to be silent.” 

As I was going out I turned back and said: “How did 
Madame de Lievitz dicover me ?” 

“She heard yesterday a story about a hairdresser and a 
cannon,” replied the pretty Lithuanian, with a malicious smile. 
“She said, ‘that must be he.’ And this morning she passed 
your shop where you were working at a wig. She has eyes.” 

“Why has she come here ?” 

“Dr. Meergraf persuaded her to be reconciled to her husband. 
Your fault again! Why did you go away? She is on her way 
to St. Petersburg.” 

“Where is M. de Lievitz ?” 

“ At his seat in Courlande, awaiting news from her.” 

“ When does she start for St. Petersburg ?” 

She looked at me stealthily. “To morrow, I fancy. But 
who can be sure ?” 
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“You, then, know all her secrets ?” 

“She tells me nothing, but she hides nothing from me.” And 
drawing herself up proudly : “I am her foster-sister.” 

I drew the gold piece from my pocket and tried to slip it 
into her hand. “ Promise me to tell no one.” .... 

She drew back sharply: “Gold! she gives me as much as 
I want; sheis so good! If she wishes me to be silent, I will 
be silent; if she wishes me to speak, I will speak ; and if she 
told me to jump out of that window, I should jump.” And with 
these words she laughed and disappeared. 

I ran down the stairs, left the hotel, and traversed two or 
three roads, seeing nothing, not knowing whither I was going, 
nor whether I was Wilson or Bolski. I said to myself that this 
devoted maid, who was ready to throw herself out of the win- 
dow to please her mistress, had been desired to tell me of this 
provisional reconciliation and of the journey to St. Petersburg. 
If I saw her again to-morrow she would say to me: “Choose, 
my destiny and yours lie in your hands.” What should I answer? 
I caught myself saying aloud : “I am a lost man!” 

At this moment someone called out behind me : “ The clumsy 
fool!” I found myself in the great square, before the door of 
the barracks, and I had run against a soldier so roughly that his 
shako fell off and rolled in the snow. He picked it up, and, 
coming close to me, said angrily : “ You did it on purpose.” As 
I was offering my apologies, and assuring him that my intentions 
were innocent, three of his comrades came up, and among them 
the gunner who had accused me of bewitching his fuse. 

“Ah, ha!” he cried, “it is our little hairdresser of the other 
day, who thinks guns are pretty girls, and clasps them round the 
waist.” 

“ Let us take him in and have some fun,” said another. 

They pushed me on in front, and I offered no resistance. I 
had re-entered my disguise. Arrived at the soldiers’ quarters, 
the first, still devoted to his idea, called out; “You are a 
magician. Tell me how you bewitched my fuse.” 

I tried joking. “It is not my fault,” I answered, “if I 
frightened it.” 

He put his great fist close to my face, and repeated : “ You 
are a magician. Tell me what you did.” 
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I pretended to be frightened, and swore by all the Gods that I 
was no more a sorcerer than he was. He began to pull me about, 
and one of his comrades interfered, pushed him away, and whis- 
pered something of which he seemed to approve. He ran to his 
bed and brought the blanket, which he spread on the floor. 
“Little devil of a Wilson,” he grinned, “in there you go, and 
we will see if you are magician enough to stay in the air when 
you are tossed.” 

I do not know what I might have done two hours previously ; 
perhaps from prudence I might have yielded to their rough joke, 
but that kiss which remained on my lips! I had no longer the 
mind of an emissary—the lion doubled with the fox, the soldier 
of an idea. I could no longer say to my heart: “ Swallow this 
also. Our day will come.” Let them toss the man she loved! 
Impossible. I cast my eyes round, and caught sight of a sabre 
hanging at the head of a bed. In a moment it was out of its 
sheath, and I in posture of defence: “I will split with this sabre 
the first who touches me.” 

_ The sudden change startled my persecutors. Their toy was 
broken ; they were before a sabre in a hand which had had six - 
years of training. “He is dangerous, this little frog,” said one. 
“There are not enough of us to overpower him.” And he went 
to the door and called the guard. 

Then a sudden and desperate resolution seized me. “My 
honor is lost if I see her again,” I thought. “ But there is one 
way of escape. I will destroy myself to save myself.” 

The guard arrived, two huge men who prepared to attack me. 
“Scoundrels!” I cried, “the first who touches me is a dead man. 
Go and tell one of your officers that there is no such person as 
Wilson, but that the man here is Count Ladislas Bolski, a Polish 
emigrant who has returned to his country clandestinely, in order 
to conspire against your emperor !” 

Three hours later the doors of the citadel crashed behind me. 
I was a prisoner of state. 

(To be continued.) 
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Robespierre’s Place in Historn. 


————»>————_ 


II. 


THE discussion on the constitution of 1793 took place in May, and 
lasted twelve days. Robespierre’s speech on this subject is one 
of his best efforts. It is impossible not to be struck with the es- 
sentially modern tone that pervades it. Some of the sentences 
read as if they were written yesterday. 

“ Avoid the besetting sin of governments, of trying to govern 
toomuch. Leave individuals and families to do what does not harm 
others : leave to the Commune the power of regulating its own 
affairs in everything that does not affect the general administra- 
tion of the country. In short, give to individual liberty every- 
thing that does not belong naturally to public authority, and you 
will leave less scope for ambitious and arbitrary power.” 

Liberty, Robespierre had already “defined as the power be- 
longing to man, to develope and exercise all his faculties. Its 
rule is justice, its limits the rights of others, nature its principle, 
and the law its safeguard.” 

It is said that when Demosthenes had finished speaking, the 
Athenians would goaway exclaiming, not “ what a fine speech ” 
but, “let us go and fight Philip!” and the same faculty of com- 
. manding attention and convincing hearers was the chief charac- 
teristic of Robespierre’s eloquence. He was evidently not thinking 
of rounding his periods, and never spoke for effect. His single- 
ness of purpose shone through every sentence, and by this sign 
he conquered. 

Meanwhile the Girondins, who now almost exclusively occu- 
pied the tribune, threw the brand of discord into the Convention 
by their intolerance and rancor. These “obstructives” were an 
insuperable obstacle to the establishment of a regular government. 
Even then eloquence did mischief, for it was employed in the 
service of envy, hatred and malice. They knew how unpopular 
they were outside, and their bitterness against the capital passed 
all bounds. One of them declared, regardless of hostile murmurs, 
that if the national representation were tampered with from 
without, future generations of Frenchmen would explore the 
banks of the Seine to discover on which side Paris had stood ! 
These ridiculous hyperboles carried the exasperation of the 
citizens against them to the highest pitch, and helped to bring on 
an insurrection. 

On the 2nd of June the Convention was surrounded by an 
armed multitude clamouring for the arrest of the 22 Girondin 
members. This was at first refused, but afterwards voted at the 
point of the bayonet. Their expulsion was necessary and must 
have taken place before long, even if it had not been hastened by 
outside pressure. It was accomplished peacefully and quickly, 
and they would not have lost their lives if they had frankly 
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accepted the situation. Taking advantage, however, of the slack 
guard placed over them, they escaped to stir up civil war in the 
provinces, and placed themselves at the head of an armed rising 
against the Convention. Blinded by hate, they thought them- 
selves strong enough to bring Marseilles and Lyons against Paris. 
It was for this that they were executed four months later. 
A young artillery officer named Bonaparte wrote of them that 
they had brought their fate upon themselves, and deserved it 
for the unpardonable fault of letting loose upon the young Re- 
public the curse of civil war. A Royalist insurrection had now 
broken out in La Vendée, which lasted till the end of the year, 
and gave a great deal of trouble, as the troops were fighting 
abroad. With foreign and civil war going on at once the Govern- 
ment was surrounded as it were by a circle of fire. It was a 
desperate time. The Terror, as it was called, was not a system, 
neither was it the work of any one man. It was a purely transi- 
tional state of things arising out of the abnormal dangers and 
difficulties of the situation. The Revolution, hemmed in on every 
side, was hitting out wildly in self-defence. The Convention 
wished to abolish for ever the reign of force ; in order to abolish 
it they had recourse to it. That was their irreparable error, and 
bitterly did they expiate it. They could find no other weapons 
to their hand than that which had been from time immemorial 
used against themselves. Absolutism is the worst school for 
liberty. The evil that it does lives after it. The French- 
men of that generation were rather despotic in their ideas 
simply from force of habit. They had always been taught 
in their youth that might was right. Violence was the 
only lesson the people had ever been taught, and they remem- 
bered it only too well. As M. Chassin! remarks: “Terrorism 
was never regarded by the church as an extraordinary method 
of defence, but as a legitimate means of government. It was an 
institution essentially Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. It was 
the favorite weapon of the Popes and the Fathers.” 

The Revolutionary terror was but a public echo of the ecclesi- 
astical terror. St. Dominic would have been wrath indeed to 
hear us compare the Revolutionary Tribunal, whose judges and 
juries sat in public in open day, almost always taking the trouble 
to listen to the defence of the accused, and denouncing themselves 
to history by signing their judgments, with the Inquisition, which 
brooked no denial, and whose arguments were underground, 
dangerous and slow fire. 


Robespierre knew that the Revolution could have no more 
dangerous enemies than those whose influence tended to exag- 
gerate it, and he opposed all vigorous measures whose necessity 
was not clearly proved. At the end of the year 1793 he proposed 
the formation of a committee of justice to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of all cases not yet tried, and to set at liberty all whe 





1 Ch. L. Chassin: “ Le Génie de la Revolution,” vol. ii. 
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had been arrested without sufficient reason. His suggestion was 
applauded by the Convention, but was unfortunately not adopted 
by the committee. In a magnificent report presented to the Conven- 
tion at the beginning of the year 1794 he traced, not for the first time, 
the line for the Revolution to follow. Here occur the well-known 
lines: “What is the end whereunto we are tending? The 
peaceful enjoyment of liberty and equality, and the reign of that 
eternal justice whose laws are engraven on the hearts of all men, 
of the slave who forgets, and the tyrant who denies them. We 
aspire to an order of things wherein ambition is but the emu- 
lation of serving the country and adding to her renown ; where 
distinctions are but the free product of equality itself; where 
the State assures the well being of every citizen, and the indi- 
vidual feels a pride in the glory and prosperity of the State, and 
all hearts are raised by the desire of deserving the esteem of a 
great nation.” The constant thought of this “dictator” was 
how to ensure the welfare and dignity of the Republic. 


In February Robespierre was taken ill, and for a whole month 
he was unable to leave his room. Did the Terror stop? On the 
contrary it redoubled its activity. The maximum of violence 
coincides with his illness. He had worn himself out with his 
endeavors to keep the Revolution within bounds, but he 
struggled in vain; for in spite of his great popularity and moral 
influence his actual power was but slight, and in the committee 
his colleagues could always make up a majority against him. 

The Committee of Public Safety was a little group of men 
entrusted with the executive power of the Government. They 
met every day to deliberate without a secretary or president. 
Robespierre joined the committee six months before at the 
request of Jean-Bon-Saint-André, who had always supported his 
firm and moderate policy. At that time the other members were 
Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, Barére, Carnot, Robert Lindet, 
Saint-Just, Prieur (de la Cote d’Or), and Couthon. But Jean-Bon- 
Saint-André and Saintz, who would have voted with him, were 
absent in the departments the greater part of the year. The most 
influential members were Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, and 
Barére, and their voices were notoriously hostile. Most of the 
severe decrees bear the signatures of Barére and Carnot, not that 
of Robespierre. It only required three signatures to render the 
acts of the committee valid, though there were generally more 
than that. We see now what to think of the famous triumvirate 
of Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, which has been accepted 
as a fact by superficial writers. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for this legend. These three members were not very often 
present together, for Saint-Just was almost always with the army, 
and Couthon was not unfrequently kept away by illness. There 
are very few decrees signed by these names alone, and they 
are of no importance. When there are only three signatures, 
they are generally those of Billaud-Varenne, Carnot and Barére. 

At the end of March, Danton was arrested on a charge of 
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being implicated in the treasonable proceedings of General Du- 
mouriez, who had gone over to the enemy ; also Camille Desmou- 
lins, who had got into trouble by some imprudent remarks in his 
Vieux Cordelier. There was no proof against Danton, and Des- 
moulins had only been guilty of want of consideration, but the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was not in a humor to listen to reason, 
and on the 5th of April they were led to the scaffold. Their 
execution was a public misfortune and a bitter disgrace to the 
Revolution. Robespierre defended them as far as he was able ; 
no other voice was raised in favor of the accused. That he spoke 
up for Danton so strongly as to lead to a violent altercation 
between him and his colleagues in the committee, we know for 
certain, for one of the chiefs of the conspiracy against him made 
it his principal accusation that he had defended “that conspirator.” 
“When I denounced Danton to the Committee,” cried Billaud- 
Varenne in the Convention on the 9th of Thermidor (July 27th), 
“Robespierre rose up in a fury (se leva comme un furieuz), 
declaring that I wanted to destroy the best patriots. That showed 
me the mine that was being dug under our feet !” and Vadier, on 
on the same day, imputed it to him as a crime that he had spoken 
in favor of Danton and Desmoulins. 

It is well-known that Robespierre attempted to save the life 
of poor Madame Elizabeth, and the futility of his efforts on that 
occasion shows how small was his power. All he gained by his 
intervention in her behalf was that it was at once said he wanted 
to marry her in order to sit with her on the throne of France. It 
has been thought that for the last six weeks of his life Robes- 
pierre altogether deserted the Committee, but this is a mistake. 
The names of the members present were carefully registered at 
each meeting, so we can ascertain when he was there without the 
least difficulty. He went every day; but at last, feeling himself 
powerless to do good and avert evil, he refused to take part in the 
deliberations. Saint-Just returned on the llth of Thessidor 
(29th of June). He did not disguise from his colleagues his 
dissatisfaction at the continuance of the Terror, and told them 
roundly that he did not understand their plan of getting up 
thunder every minute. 

The public accuser had been instructed to draw up a list of 
those whom he thought of sending to the Revolutionary Tribunal ; 
now these lists Robespierre and Saint-Just resolutely refused to 
sign. The bitter and intolerant faction, who had compassed the 
death of Danton, had sworn to bring down Robespierre after him. 
They had been working in the dark, sowing calumnies broad-cast, 
and beating up recruits from among the ultra-revolutionists whose 
conduct he had blamed, and all who had any reason for disliking 
him. All their machinations, however, would have been of no 
avail had it not been for the absence of the most patriotic mem- 
bers of the Convention in the departments. 

And who were the men who were banded together against 
Robespierre and Saint-Just ? They were Billaud-Varenne, ae 
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d’Herbois, Barére, Carnot, Barras, Vadier, Fouché Sallien, Dubois 
Crancé, Leonard Bandon, and many others, not all remembered 
by history. And of what did they accuse the great citizen who 
had served the Revolution so long and so well? Their charges 
amount to very little, and are at the same time vague and contra- 
dictory. He was a dictator, a priest, a royalist, he was too 
popular ; he had defended Danton ; he wanted to stop the Revo- 
lution! How it was that the plot succeeded we shall never 
know, for of the events of the 9th of Thermidor (the 27th of July) 
we only know what the conspirators have chosen to tell us. There 
are gaps and discrepancies in their narrative, and we feel while 
reading it that something has been kept back from us. 

On the 8th of Thermidor, Robespierre made in the Convention 
a speech, which was read the same evening at the Jacobins. 
When his friends, who were aware of the existence of the plot, 
crowded round him he said: “ My enemies are too strong for me, 
I leave you my memory to defend.” It is difficult to know how 
much to believe of what is alleged to have taken place in the 
Convention the next day. The member who wrote the report for 
the Moniteur was one of the conspirators. His account of these 
unparliamentary proceedings reads like the closing scene of a 
tragedy. Saint-Just rises to speak. Tallien interrupts him and 
flourishes a dagger, threatening to stab Robespierre to the heart. 
Billaud-Varenne rushes to the Tribune. He thunders against 
Robespierre for thwarting his colleagues, paralysing their energy, 
and throwing cold water on their zeal, for defending Danton, and 
for aspiring to the dictatorship. Robespierre rises; shouts of 
“Down with the tyrant,” drown his voice. 

The arrest of the tyrant is voted, also of Saint-J ust and Couthon ; 
Augustin Robespierre and Philip Le Bas are added at their own 
request ; and in the midst of the wildest confusion they are all 
marched off together between gendarmes! We must remember 
that Collot d’Herbois, one of Robespierre’s principal enemies, 
was the president of the day ; this gave a great advantage to the 
hostile party, who had mustered in all their strength. But pub- 
lic opinion was still on the side of the five deputies, and the 
prisons refused to receive them. The Commune carried them in 
triumph to the Hotel de Ville. The council assembled in haste, 
beat the rappel, and called up the faubourgs, determined to oppose 
an armed resistance to the coup d’état. One word from Robes- 
pierre, and the sections would have stormed the Convention ; but 
this word he would not say. 

An address had been drawn up for him to sign. Moved by 
the pathetic entreaties of Saint-Just he wrote two letters of his 
name, then threw down the pen and pushed away the paper. 
Under no circumstances can a lawyer be justified in com- 
mitting an illegal action, and it is a crime in a representative of 
the nation to countenance civil war. This incident has been 
passed over by some writers, and yet it is the one part of the 
story which we know to be true, because the document has been 
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preserved. Below all the signatures there is a space—then Ro— 
then a splash of ink across the page. It is Robespierre’s own 
blood that stains the lower part of the paper, for the door was 
thrown open by a detachment of troops from the Convention, 
and a gendarme fired a pistol at him, and wounded him in the 
mouth. The five members had already been sentenced to death 
by the decree of outlawry that had been passed against them, and 
the next day they were led to execution. 


The leaders of that stormy time had devoted themselves with- 
out reserve to the ideas of the new era; they had made a com- 
pact with death, and they held their lives in their hands. They 
looked beyond the scaffold, and with eyes fixed on the future 
gave their Cesar greeting: “Hail to thee, Revolution! Those 
doomed to death salute thee !” 

But the Revolution herself was doomed to death on the 9th 
of Thermidor. The gallant torch bearer struck down, the light of 
liberty flickered and went out, and the Republic was left groping 
in the dark, and let herself be guided in silence, she knew not 
whither. The coup @ état of the 9th of Thermidor was the work of 
a small band of ultra-revolutionists, forming a temporary alliance 
with the partisans of reaction, who threw them over without loss 
of time, and got the upper hand themselves. It is the way of 
the world. The conspiracy was successful, if a movement can 
be so-called whose result was the direct opposite of what was 
intended by its promoters, who repented all the rest of their lives 
in sackcloth and ashes. They could not conjure the evil spirit 
they had raised. For their own purposes they had let loose the 
demon of vengeance, and, like the fisherman in the Arabian 
story, they could not coax the freed genius back into the iron box 
from the sea. The whirligig of time brought about its revenges, 
and the retribution of history fell heavily upon them. In exile, 
in prison, they had ample leisure to reflect upon the part they 
had taken in the events of those disastrous days. 

Billaud-Varenne always called the 9th of Thermidor his de- 
plorable fault, saying: “How many times since then have I 
regretted having acted in anger.” He was sent to Cayenne, 
where he died, and his last years were embittered by continual 
self-reproach. 

Barére said in his old age: “ Robespierre was a sincere and 
disinterested Republican. I have thought about him a great deal 
since. We did not understand that man.” There is something 
very touching about Barére’s observation to M. David, of Angers, 
when the sculptor told him he was thinking of commencing a 
series of bronze busts of the men of the Revolution: “ You won’t 
forget Robespierre, will you?” 

Cambon expressed unending regret for having co-operated 
in the crime of Thermidor, saying: “We slew the Republic, 
thinking only to strike Robespierre. I served, without meaning 
it, the evil passions of a few scoundrels.” 

Barras felt the remembrance of that time weigh heavily on 
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his conscience, and said: “I shall have this remorse sitting by 
my bedside when I die.” 

Liberty will forgive these men because they never forgave 
themselves. David, the painter, though he denied his friend 
under the influence of fear, always preserved an affectionate 
remembrance of him. He told his two boys: “You will hear 
that Robespierre was a bad man. His portrait will be painted in 
the darkest colors. Believe nothing of it. A day will come 
when history will do him splendid justice.”! A few days before 
his death his eldest son said: “ Well, father, thirty years have 
gone by since Thermidor, and Robespierre’s memory is still 
blackened.” “I repeat,” replied the painter, “he was a good 
citizen. The day of justice is not yet come, but be sure it will 
come.” 

Its advent was long delayed, for venal pens*® had been set to 
work to distort facts and falsify the records. In this history, made 
to order, Robespierre was represented as the cause of all the 
executions, the author of all the ills he had labored in vain to 
prevent. Those who knew better were afraid to speak out, and 
as the facts became forgotten, the legend grew. There were 


always a few, however, who, from family tradition and other 


sources, retained a knowledge of events, and so the little lamp of 
truth never quite went out. Probably the first French historical 
work in which Robespierre was described aright was the “ Refuta- 
tion de l’Histoire de France par Abbé Mart-Gaillard” of M. 
Laurent (de l’Ardéche). 

Sir Archibald Alison wrote: “Of all the men whom the 
French Revolution produced, Robespierre was by far the most 
remarkable. No man has been more misrepresented, is more dis- 
figured in the portraits that contemporary annalists have made of 
him.” 

An Englishman of great legal acquirements, to whom M. 
Hamel’s book® was mentioned, replied: “No, I have not read it ; 
but I came to the same conclusion myself before he wrote it.” 
And if we go through the story of those four years carefully, and 
then lay down the book and think the matter out for ourselves, 
we shall, many of us, feel ready to exclaim with Barére: “ We 
have not understood this man !” GERTRUDE LAYARD. 


[It will be understood that in this, as in all papers in Our 
Corner, I do not necessarily endorse the opinions in inserting 
unaltered the views of my contributors. To take but one instance, 
I dissent entirely from the judgment pronounced above on the 
Girondins.—ANNIE BESANT. ] 





1 Une éclatante justice, 2 Esquiro’s “ Histoire des Montagnards.” 

3 The wild and grotesque fury of these hireling scribes is almost beyond belief. 
“Tf you meet a Terrorist, shoot him; if you have no gun, beat out his brains; if 
you have no club, cleave him in twain with a hatchet; if you have no weapon, dig 
up the bones of your father and mother, and throw them at him!” 

4 History of Europe,” vol. ii., p. 145 (1849). 

5 «‘ Histoire de Robespierre "—3 vols., 8vo, Paris, Lacroix, 1865-7—the work 
upon. whick this paper is chiefly founded. 
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Shakspere the Dramatist. 


IX. 


TURNING to the dialogue of “Twelfth Night,” we find the play 
starting with an epigram in the subjunctive mood, “If music be 
the food of love, play on,” and in the characters of Olivia and 
Malvolio, at least, the entrance speech is apt. 

“Take the fool away,” says Olivia; and within the minute the 
clown shows that it is she who is most foolish in her over-lament- 
ing for her dead brother. Malvolio, listening with his supercilious 
face to the word-playing between mistress and fool, answers her 
question, “Doth not the fool mend?” with “Infirmity that 
decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool.” This is not 
only sententious, as Malvolio only could make it, but has within 
it the suggestion of the infirmities that the steward himself is 
to bear later on, and the folly into which he is to be fooled. 

The punning mania of the age infests this play like all its 
fellows. He begins early. By the 17th line of the play he is 
at it. 





** Curio. Will you go hunt, my lord ? 

Duke. What, Curio ? 

Curio. The hart. 

Duke. Why so I do, the noblest that I have. 
O! when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
(Methought she purg’d the air of pestilence) 
That instant was I turn’d into a hart, 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E’er since pursue me.” 

The punning is only half-hearted—if I may pun onapun. It 
is only in the line “Why so I do,” etc., in which the heart of 
Olivia is hinted at. The Duke returns in the next line to the 
true meaning of Curio’s words. In the beginning of the next 
scene, even on an occasion so serious as that on which Viola 
bewails her drowned brother, we must have a play on the first 
two syllables of two proper names : 

‘** Viola. What country friend is this? 
Captain. This is Illyria, lady. 
Viola. What should I do in Illyria ? 
My brother he is in Elysium.” 
And we have a poor pun when Viola, as the messenger of the 
Duke to Olivia, says : 
‘*T hold the olive in my hand.” 


A more important point even than the incorrigible punning to 
which his time gave countenance, is the straining here and there 
of metaphors. There is a suspicion, as I think, of this in the 2nd 
and 3rd lines of the opening scenes that follow on the “food of 
love” passage already quoted. 


‘**Give me excess of it that surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.’’ 
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And if I am myself straining a point in this criticism, I can 
hardly be accused of this when I call attention to his water simile 
in line 29 of the same scene: 


** But like a cloistress she will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine.” 


In the first scene of the next act a similar passage occurs. 
Sebastian, talking of the lost Viola, tells Antonio: “She is drowned 
already in salt water, though I seem to drown her remembrance 
with more.” It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that it is when he 
has to deal with water that he is most inclined to force his 
conceits. Besides the case just mentioned, we have, to take the 
first that comes at random into my mind, the following in 
“Julius Cesar.” The tribune Marullus scolding the people for 
their following of Cesar, bids them 


‘* Draw then to Tiber banks and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all.” 


The queen in “Hamlet” giving that account of Ophelia’s 
death, which seems, however, doubtfully Shaksperian, tells how 
when she had fallen into the weeping brook— 


‘** Her clothes spread wide, 
And mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up: 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death.” 


In “Richard II.” two of the most unconsciously humorous 


lines of the play are those with which the Duchess of York ends 
the 2nd scene of the Ist act. 


‘** Desolate, desolate will I hence, and die: 
The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye.” 


As I am harping on certain resemblances, I may be allowed to 
call attention to the “rich golden shaft” of love named by the 
Duke in the lst scene. This is twin brother of Oberon’s, “ Youn 
Cupid’s fiery shaft” (“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” L., ii., 102) 
that loosed at that “imperial votaress,” charitably supposed to be 


Queen Elizabeth, fell upon the flower that maidens call Love in 
Idleness. 


As an example of a passage in which a world of meaning lies, 


take the two lines in Viola’s soliloquy in the 2nd scene of the 
2nd act. 


** How easy is it for the proper-false 
In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms.” 


The hearts are soft with the flame of love, easily receptive of the 
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image of the beloved. But as the seal once set cannot lose the 
impression that it has received unless it be broken, so—you see 
the fancy ? 

The play abounds in double meanings that are never doubles 
entendres. I say never, because there can be no doubt that Shak- 
spere places in the mouths of his men characters lines that would 
to-day be voted as in doubtful taste. He is as a rule—a rule, 
nearly, without exception in this play—careful not to do this with 
his women. To these he gives, in many cases, lines that have a 
two-fold significance to the speaker and the audience, or to the 
person addressed and the audience. In “Twelfth Night” such 
lines fall naturally to the lot of Viola. 

Thus, act i., sc. 4, the Duke is sending Cesario with his love 
message to Olivia : 

** She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aspect.” 


Viola, already loving him, answers : 
“ T think not so, my lord.” 
In the same scene the Duke has such a line. 


‘** Prosper well in this, 
And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord 
To call his fortunes thine.” 


This phrase has only to us that listen a double meaning. We alone 
know that their fortunes will come together at the last. Viola 
only wishes this. Or again, in Act ii., sc. 4, Viola has the lines: 
** Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 
You tell her so; must she not then be answer’d? ” 


And in Act iii., sc. 1, she, jesting with the clown who prays Jove 
to send her, page—Cesario, a beard : 

** By my troth, I'll tell thee: I am almost sick for one, though I would 
not have it grow on my chin.” 


There is one other passage so beautiful, that though I have 
made reference to it before I must once more quote it. Says the 


_ Duke to Viola : 


** My life upon ’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favor that it loves ; 
Hath it not, boy?” 


And Viola answers: 
** A little by your favor.” 


A good instance of Shakspere’s daring manner of writing is 
furnished by the passage of arms between Maria and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, when first they meet. They are shaking, or rather 
holding hands, and the shrewd waiting-woman tells the knight 
that his hand is dry. The full force of this phrase in the mouth 
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of Maria, and addressed to a man, will be understood by a 
reference to “ Venus and Adonis,” verse five. 


‘* With this she seizeth on his wnat palm 
The precedent of pith and livelihood; ” 


or to the speech of Venus in the same poem as to her “smooth 
moist hand;” or to Othello’s speech under the working of his 
baseless suspicion of Desdemona : 


‘** Your hand is moist, my lady.” 


If there is any doubt as to the meaning that I read into this “ dry 
jest” of Maria, it may be dispelled by a reference to her conclud- 
ing speech in that same interview : 


** Now I let go your hand I am barren.” 


One beautiful passage I am tempted to quote, because it appears 
to have inspired Tennyson in one of the most charming passages 
in the “ Princess ” : 

‘** Hollo your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia!” 


The parallel passage in the modern poem that may have been 
written without any consciousness of plagiarism on the part of its 
author, runs thus : 

‘* When a boy, you stoop’d to me 
From all high places, lived in all fair lights, 
Came in long breezes rapt from inmost south 
And blown to inmost north; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 
The leader wild swan in among the stars 
Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm light 
The mellow breaker murmur’d, Ida.” 


A curious passage in the dialogue is worth giving, as proving 
to us that in the time of Shakspere the rule that two negatives 
make an affirmative was known. Judging from the frequency with 
which he breaks the rule, we might think that if it was recognised 
in his age it was at least not known to him. But the clown, in 
Act v., sc. 1, says : “ Your four negatives make your two affirma- 
tives.” Divide the numbers by two and you have the modern 
rule. 

Finally, as phrases “familiar in our mouths as household ~ 
words,” we note the clown’s “ whirligig of time,” and Sir Toby’s 
immortal rebuke, not only to Malvolio, but to all busy-bodies who, 
not caring for certain things themselves, would prevent others 
from having them in the true dog in the manger fashion : “ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 


cakes and ale?” 


EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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Glaciers of the Past. 


—————>—__—_. 


IN our last we considered the phenomena of glacial action as we 
see them in existence on the globe at the present day. Now we 
turn our attention to those appearances which puzzled the geolo- 
gists before the researches of Agassiz furnished the clue to their 
interpretation. The proofs are abundant indeed of the existence 
in ancient times of glaciers very far exceeding in magnitude 
those which exist in the same localities in the present day—and 
more than this—of the former existence of glaciers in districts 
now far removed from the vicinity of glacial action. In Scot- 
land, and the northern counties of England, and in Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, France, and even in Spain, the mo- 
raines, and rock striations, and ‘erratics tell the same eloquent 
story of the existence of huge mers-de-glace in ancient times as 
do similar records in Asia and North America. 


Considerable diversity of opinion exists among geologists 
respecting the more detailed features of the so-called glacial 
period ; the trend of the glaciers, the course taken by local ice- 
sheets, the periods of their prevalence and duration, their relative 
ages. These questions of detail, however, possess more of interest 
for the professed geologist than for the unscientific reader whose 
curiosity will not lead him beyond the consideration of the 
more salient aspects, the broader records which exist of the 
glacial era. It is to these, therefore, the general features of that 
far-distant age, that we shall ask the attention of our readers 
in this chapter. 


The marks of intense glaciation are very widely diffused 
through all the Scottish Lowlands. The traveller, looking down 
the mountain valleys, observes that the hillocks all present a 
rounded and flowing outline, offering a very marked contrast to 
the sharp and angular appearance of mountain scenery in gene- 
ral; and even also to that of the crests of the highest hills of 
certain of the districts in question. The scenery of the Lidlaws, 
the Ochils, the Pentlands, the Lammermuirs, and even that of 
the Hebrides, wears this significant aspect in a high degree. But 
the mountain peaks and spurs, and the roches montonnees will 
show the marks of most severe glaciation—the excess of striation 
and polishing—all in one direction ; while the lesser worn sides 
will all be facing towards the opposite point of the compass. 
Or in other words, to a person looking down the valley the rocks 
present their rounded faces, while to an observer who looks up 
the same valley they show an angular, or sub-angular, aspect. 
Hence the inference that the rounded faces are those which bore 
the brunt of the moving ice mass as it pushed down the valleys, 
the more rugged faces being on the off, or lee, side. 

Further, in some districts the marks of glaciation are so clear 
and fresh, that not only the course which the glacier has taken 
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is apparent, but the height to which the ice-sheet attained is 
distinctly visible, for while the rocks up to a certain level all 
show in a greater or less degree those markings characteristic of 
glacial action, all above that line will be quite rugged and 
angular. In certain districts of Scotland these markings have 
been traced to a height of 3,000 feet above the sea level. By 
these graphic indications a practised eye can picture the vast 
ice-sheet as it once filled the valleys, swathed the hill sides, swept 
over their summits, and wound around the mountains, leaving 
their higher peaks and ridges alone standing above that icy ocean, 
like islands amidst a watery waste ; and picture it, too, almost as 
vividly as if the scene were present to-day. All the evidence 
goes to prove that during the period of greatest cold, all the sur- 
face of Scotland, save the very highest mountain summits, was 
literally covered with a vast ice-sheet, produced by the confluence 
of numerous independent mers-de-glace. At the same time the 
mountains of Scandinavia sent out their tribute of ice, which, 
filling up all the fiords, advanced into the basin of the North Sea, 
and coalesced with the Scottish ice-sheet which flowed south- 
eastwards, both being mutually diverted from their original 
course, and going southward. A portion also crossed over the 
Orkneys and Shetlands to the Western Islands, and shed its ice- 
bergs far out in the Atlantic. From the eastern and southern 
slopes of Scandinavia the ice flowed into Finland and Northern 
Germany, and the East Anglican counties. Glaciers flowed off 
Ireland in all directions into the surrounding ocean valleys. 
They coalesced on the north-east with the Scottish ice, which 
swept down the basin of the Irish Sea, glaciating the Isle of Man 
in its course. The glaciers of North Britain spread over the lake 
district and the Yorkshire wolds, extending as far south as the 
valley of the Thames. 

And the evidence for this, and much beside, is found in those 
unmistakable rock roundings and striations, which cannot be 
effected by any agency with which we are acquainted in Nature, 
save that of moving ice. Overall the districts we have named 
the marks of the ice chisel have been traced, in some cases clear 
and sharp as if done but yesterday, in others weathered and 
almost obliterated. And in those depressions which the waves of 
the ocean have long since invaded, even there the glaciation of 
the islands of the Orkneys and Shetlands and the Hebrides, of 
Anglesey, and Man, speaks in eloquent language of the immense 
ice masses which once filled up the ocean valleys and swept over 
their hills, 


But the rounded and scratched outlines of the hills and slopes, 
though possibly the most impressive superficial feature of glacial 
action in the past, present one aspect only of the phenomena we 
are considering. We spoke in our last of the lateral and terminal 
moraines which line the edges and accumulate at the fronts of 
the glaciers. Is there any evidence of this kind? are there any 
traces of ancient moraines among these smoothed and rounded 
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hills and ice scored valleys? The intense cold of that Arctic 
climate which covered the face of the country so deep in ice 
must have shivered and rent the rocks excessively, and the dis- 
severed fragments must have found a lodgment on the moving 
ice below. Asa matter of course, where the ice-sheet overspread 
the entire country, all but the highest peaks, the case would be 
about analogous to that of Greenland at the present day—the 
overtopping hills would be so far and few between that compara- 
tively little lateral detritus could accumulate. And when the 
severity of the climate began to diminish, and the glaciers became 
more localised in their valleys, all the lower hilltops and bor- 
dering ridges would gradually appear above the ice sea, and 
being weathered by the winter frosts would cover the glaciers 
with morainic detritus in greater and greater quantity, as they 
became gradually smaller and more local in character. Even 
then, so long as the terminal fronts of the ice masses buried 
themselves in the sea, the morainic rubbish and the travelled 
blocks would be tumbled into the waters when the bergs broke 
away and became melted. Not until the glaciers began to retreat 
from the present crust lines and to diminish in their valleys, 
during an amelioration of climate, should we expect to find the 
débris of the splintered rocks left in sitw upon the valley sides, 
and at their terminations. Then, and not till then, could 
morainic detritus and erratics in appreciable quantity be accu- 
mulated. Then, and in such circumstances, are they actually 
found. The glens of the Scottish hills are strewed with travelled 
blocks, resting sometimes on the bare and striated rock, often 
however on beds of angular stones of earthy rubbish—itrue mo- 
rainic detritus. This rubbish, as we should expect, shows little 
trace of striation, neither do the erratics, simply because they 
have travelled on the surface of the ice, and not underneath it to 
their resting places. The morainic débris has attained in many 
instances a thickness of several yards. Both erratics and 
moraines, in wild confusion, thickly strew the sides of the hills, 
marking in a most graphic manner the gradual diminution of the 
old ice-sheet, which left them stranded all down the hill sides 
and along the bottoms of the glens. 


The erratics particularly form a striking feature in many 
localities. They occur as high as 3,000 feet, and they also sprinkle 
over thickly the low grounds of the valleys, being found besides 
at all intermediate elevations. They show the mainland of Scot- 
land, and rest on the islands round the coast; consequently the 
surrounding seas must be shown, with the rubbish of glaciers and 
the drippings of icebergs. They have often travelled great dis- 
tances. Thus a block of mica-slate which rests at a height of 
1,000 feet on the Pentland hills, must have come from a distance 
of at least 50 miles, no mica-slate being found at a less distance 
than that to the north. Erratics of red sandstone occur in Lewis 
which could only have come from the mainland. Anglesey con- 
tains travelled stones from Cumberland, and Norway has boulders 
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from the Swedish side of the peninsula. Yet some erratics are of 
such immense size that they have actually been quarried. There 
is a travelled boulder near Ely which measures over 480 yards in 
length by 44 in width ; another, in Lincolnshire, is 430 feet long. 


We have alluded to the comminuting and polishing action 
which goes on underneath a glacier, and to the foul grit and mud 
resulting therefrom, which are carried away by the glacial river. 
We will now correlate this aspect of the glacial phenomena with 
the appearances presented by the boulder clay, drift, or till of 
Scotland and other countries. This is as strikingly indicative 
of the real character of the agency we are considering as the 
erratics themselves. 


The “till ” consists of a very tough clay, its color varying with 
the districts in which it is respectively found, mixed with gravels, 
sand and stones, the latter being sometimes smoothed, scratched, 
striated, as when they have travelled long distances, or broken, 
rough, angular, when near the rocks from which they have be- 
come detached. The deposit is absent from the summits of the 
high mountains, and but thinly diffused over the higher uplands, 
but in the lower grounds it occurs plentifully, attaining to a very 
considerable depth in some places. The stones in the till bear a 
very variable proportion to the clay, being sometimes scanty, 
while elsewhere they even exceed in bulk the clay matrix. They 
are of all dimensions, varying from small fragments, to rocks 
containing several cubic feet. The stones, mostly sub-angular in 
character, present, as a rule, the characteristic stris we noted as 
an unequivocal mark of glacial action, and these markings take in 
most cases the longitudinal direction, or line of least resistance of 
the stone. 

A very striking indication of the agency which produced these 
results is that the boulders and scratched stones and the till are 
never found to have travelled in contrary directions, or, in other 
words, all belonging to the same valley or mountain system, have 
travelled in the same course, towards some one definite point of 
the compass. 

Another peculiarity is observable in certain till-covered districts, 
highly significant also of the agency by which it was laid down. 
Craggy bosses of rock standing above the general level furnish 
the conditions necessary to the formation of what is termed “ crag 
and tail.” The ice coming down a valley, and encountering such 
a rock in its course, will hollow out the surface of the ground on 
the front side of the obstacle, and leave a tapering deposit or 
“tail” of clay and stones on its lower side, precisely as a tail of 
gravel and sand will accumulate on the lower or lee side of a 
stone in a brook, while the sand on its upper side will be hollowed 
out below the general level. 

How is it, moreover, that the clay occurs so sparingly on the 
hills and in the upper reaches of the valleys, but accumulates so 
abundantly in the lower and more level grounds? This, when 
duly considered, affords a remarkable confirmation of glacial 
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action. For how could the till accumulate in the steep valleys in 
quantity, with ice hundreds—in some cases thousands—of feet in 
thickness pressing down on its rocky bed? Only in sheltered 
nooks protected from the enormous grinding action could it 
possibly gather in patches. But on the levels, where the glaciers 
deployed out, so to speak, and finally melted away, the conditions 
of vast accumulation would exist ; and it is precisely in such dis- 
tricts as these that the vast beds of tough clay are found. 

Now these appearances are clearly unlike those presented 
either by aqueous deposits or the scatterings of melted icebergs. 
The pebbles in oceanic deposits would bear their characteristic 
rounding and worn appearance, and the entire mass of mixed 
clay, sand, and pebbles would be arranged in stratifications accord- 
ing to specific gravities. Nor would iceberg droppings be so con- 
tinuous and regular in character as are these. Either theory, too, 
would leave the rounding and scoring of the underlying rocks 
quite unexplained, This deposit, and these rock striew, are as 
eloquent of the old ice-sheet which overspread the northern lati- 
tudes in a distant age as is the bare crater-studded surface of the 
moon of forces of volcanic energy which have long since spent 
themselves. No agency which we are acquainted with, save that 
of glacial ice, could round and score the rocks, or could deposit 
the strong boulder clay. 


There is another peculiarity about these deposits which, its full 
import grasped, becomes pregnant with meaning. Where sections 
and borings of the boards of till have been made (except in some 
open situations, as, for instance, on the sides of hills), there have 
been exposed, besides the clay, strata of mud, silt, brick-clay, 
gravel, either of lacustrine or river formation, sometimes resting 
upon, sometimes intercalated with it. Often, moreover, these 
intercalated beds bear evidence that they are but the remnants of 
beds once far more extensive, the bulk of which have been torn 
away and contorted into every conceivable manner. What do 
these appearances mean? Why this, and nothing short of this: 
that what we have termed the glacial period, instead of being one 
and uninterrupted, was really a succession, or rather a series, 
of glacial periods—periods of intense cold, separated by milder 
ages, in which relatively fluviatile conditions prevailed over those 
of frost and ice. 

Comparatively little, however, of these intercalated beds, or of 
the older boulder clay, can be preserved, save in sheltered spots, 
to indicate the full intensity and duration of the former cold, 
after the grinding and scoring action of successive glaciations, 
the later contorting, ploughing out, and carrying away the earlier 
deposits. These fragments of the older beds of boulder clay, and 
the fluviatile deposits, are marvellously eloquent of the lapse of 
time. Each layer can hardly be supposed to contain the records 
of less than tens of thousands of years, estimate as low as we may. 
Yet they are piled alternately one above another, the last leaves 
merely in the history of a world the period of which past duration 
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is utterly inconceivable. They mean that climatic conditions 
similar to those which exist in Greenland at the present day had 
to become modified and changed, and finally to pass away and 
give place to a climate temperate in character, sufficiently genial 
to permit of the growth of mosses, grasses, and timber trees, and 
of the presence of insect life, as evidenced by the elytra of beetles 
embedded in the forest peat. Then the climate became again 
changed, arctic conditions supervening, and the ice-sheet recover- 
ing possession once more of its old domain. And this not only 
once or twice, but three or four times over ; and, more than this, 
the beds of till over and under-lie deposits of sea-shells, imply- 
ing a partial submergence of the land between certain of the 
glacial periods. So that what we have been, perhaps, accus- 
tomed to regard as the glacial period one and indivisible, a state 
of intense cold unique and abnormal in character, becomes an 
alternation of long ages of frost, with equally long intervals when 
mild conditions of climate obtained and the land level oscillated 
very considerably. This opens up a new view of our subject, the 
consideration of which we will defer until our next. 


We close this article with a reference to the lake basins, of 
which we made mention before. Mention was made in our last 
of the difficulty of accounting satisfactorily for the formation of 
rocky lake basins, other than on the ice theory. Consider, then, 
what happens when the ice comes down a steep valley, and 
spreads out upon a plain or upon ground inclined at a lesser 
angle. The upper ice will be bayed back by that on the lower 
grounds, owing to the sluggish movement of the latter, and will 
accumulate just where the more level ground commences. Thus 
a very great pressure will be exerted at that locality. The ice 
will move on nevertheless, and the comparatively level ground 
will permit its force to be exerted with greater mechanical effect, 
a force, however, which will diminish as the plain widens and 
the ice-sheet thins out. There will thus be a tendency to form 
a hollowed basin, deep at first, but shallowing lower down. This 
theory accords so well with the observed characteristics of these 
lakes, that there can exist no reasonable doubt that it explains 
their real origin. They are found in just such physical surround- 
ings as those we have imagined, they are mostly deeper in their 
upper reaches than in their lower portions, and the greater the 
area of the valleys which they drain, the larger as a rule are 
their dimensions. J. HORNER. 
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Down a Mine. 
———_———_>_——_- 

I HAD lived all my life far in the very centre of the coal-fields 
of my North country, and had been brought much in contact 
with the hard earnest men whose lot in life it is to earn bread 
for themselves and families deep in the womb of the earth. I 
had come of a stock whose sinews had been wrenched from 
childhood to age in the laborious occupation of coal hewing ; I 
had grown familiar with almost every phase of Durham pit 
life ; yet I had never been down a mine. I had been called to 
scale the most alarming heights at critical moments in pliance 
of my craft ; I had climbed the face of the Whitestone cliff in 
an idle hour of venture, but I had never been down in one of 
those mysterious caverns in the great coal beds, and I had a 
strong desire to visit them. New Herrington pit, near Sunder- 
land, I had been told, was a model colliery, and down this pit 
I desired to go. Having won friends at this very place when 
pleading the cause of “an M.P. in the clock tower,” it was an 
easy matter to gain my wish ; a friend arranged the matter with 
an official, and I received by-and-bye a note appointing the 
time. Accordingly I am on the flat-sheets to-night, gazing with 
a strange sensation at the strong iron cage, suspended over the 
dark and fearful shaft. Few men will work to-night, I am told, 
and we will ride the shaft as soon as our load is complete. The 
men are coming up the iron stair on to the heap, and one by 
one they appear and salute their comrades with “ What cheer?” 
There is a clang of heavy shoes on the iron floor now, the 
cage is standing with the floor of the lower compartment level 
with the heap. One, two, three, four, five, six men, walk in 
and stand along one side, each holding in his hand a safety 
lamp that gives but a feeble light. Six more follow and range 
themselves along the other side facing the last, every man with 
a lamp; these twelve men sink below the surface, and the upper 
half of the cage stands level with the sheets. Six more men 
walk in and stand along the side, three more opposite these, then 
my friend and myself follow, and lastly the official on duty, who 
is to be my guide. The next isa moment of indifference to my 
companions, a moment of wonderment and strange suspense to 
me; someone in the lower compartment taps; “ Right?” asks 
the banksman, “ All right,” is answered ; the “keps” are drawn 
out, there is a flicker of the belt, a rush of steam from the engine 
house, and we dive into the yawning chasm. You have gone in 
the dark, treading with careful feet, and when you have come 
to the landing you have raised your foot for the top step and 
found it wasn’t there ; you experienced a startling sensation, a 
missed-somethingish feeling went through you; it was nothing 
compared with this. A sturdy miner in leather cap and “hog- 
gers” opposite, looked at me as we dropped away from the day- 
light ; it must have been the sudden lengthening of my face that 
made him smile. 


Z 
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Down, down, steadily, rapidly down we go ; the twelve lamps 
in a compartment giving only sufficient light to reveal each face 
of the quiet group; the feeling is remarkable, now as though 
my footing is gone and I am dropping into endless space, and 
now as though I am standing still in the awful darkness ; then 
again as if I were flying up, up with a terrific speed only again 
to drop with wild and frightful velocity into that awful void ; 
no one talks as we rush through the air, all stand mute and 
spectral in the faint lamplight, caged in that narrow compart- 
ment, staring in each other’s eyes. A space of deeper darkness 
in the shaft side passed with a flash, seen for a second at the 
open end of the cage ; “ That is the five-quarter seam,” says my 
guide ; how strange his voice sounds. Still down we go, another 
vault is seen as we flash past ; “ Main Coal” says my guide, and 
again his voice is startling. Iam just beginning to get accustomed 
to the darkness when with a clang we dash into a region of many 
forms and lights, one hundred and fifty-five fathoms below the 
surface. Picking my way in the wake of my guide I stumble 
in some strange fashion across an open space which seems half 
the size of a country market square. I seem lost in a strange 
and weird confusion of pillars, stays, levers, wedges, tubs, men 
and mystifying lights. I am at length ushered into a cabin set 
in a recess back from the main passage, and here I am agreeably 
surprised. I am left alone awhile, the overman is gone out to 
set his men to work. After past and gone ideas of the land of 
coal, gleaned chiefly from sundry candle-light excursions to the 
coalshed on the back premises, and divers skin-grazing adven- 
tures with turbulent and refractory scuttles in the dark, it is a 
surprise to the uninitiated to find things thus. A neat arched 
room of brickwork, whitewashed and scrupulously clean; at 
the end opposite to the door is a commodious table with drawers ; 
up either side of the vaulted chamber is a wooden bench secured 
to the wall; overhead is a gas jet, and on the table stands an 
oil lamp giving a light that is a great relief to the inky darkness 
out of which we have come; along the white wall on one side 
are a number of pegs hung with rough jackets and hard round 
leather caps, as firm in the crown as wood, a good protection for 
the head in the dark and dangerous passages. On one of the 
benches sits a man with a strangely-shaped key; he takes the 
men’s lamps,and having examined them one by one locks the 
safety gauge and hands them back to their respective owners, 
who go out to their toil away in the narrow vaults. I notice a 
number of large books lying on the table, together with drawings 
and curious apparatus ; I am shown one of the books in which 
the “deputies” enter daily reports of the state of their own par- 
ticular “ flats,” each “deputy” signing his name to his own state- 
ment and penning the exact hour of examination. I am shown 
another in which the “overmen” enter their reports, registering 
carefully the barometrical pressure, the temperature, and the 
quantity of wind circulating through the mine per minute. Over 
the table isa closely shuttered aperture in the wall, communi- 
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eating with part of the workings ; this shutter is drawn aside 
fora moment for my special behalf, and I try to peer into the 
awful darkness without. There is a faint blueish light away in 
the distance like a solitary star in the depths of space; it comes 
nearer and nearer, and presently I hear a voice, and by-and-bye 
the clang of a chain and the ring of hoofs on the coaly floor. 
Now a hot and grimy face, blocks up the little window for a 
moment, and through the grime is a smile of recognition ; I do 
not know the face though the shining eyes recognise me ; this 
much only I seem to know ; that black hand on the window-ledge 
went up among three hundred others at my appeal for the right 
of long-suffering Northampton. The face has gone from the 
window, the light has waned in the distance, and though I can- 
not hear the thud of the pick I know that black hand is dealing 
sturdy blows for the “ wife and bairns”’ at home. 

My guide returns at last and I stand a minute or two in the 
open doorway looking across toward the shaft, the one path to 
light and freedom ; it looks like a glimpse of a farmyard ona 
dark winter’s night, with whitewashed walls and beams ; a cool, 
fresh breeze plays about my face, fresher than breezes sometimes 
blow in the streets of our populous towns. I throw off my coat 
for a rough pit jacket and a leather cap, and in this metamor- 
phosis I follow my guide into the passage, lamp in hand, prepared 
for a walk in a primeval forest. 

Along a lofty passage we go, stumbling in the feeble light 
given by our lamps; we pause at an opening and go in; this isa 
long curved recess with seats, and it answers as a waiting-room 
safe from the track of the waggons which bring the coal from the 
face of the work to the shaft bottom ; here, I am informed, the 
men who are about to ride the shaft wait for the cage, snugly en- 
sconced from the biting wind which sometimes rushes along this 
corridor. A little further on we come to the furnaces, a long row 
of enormous fires facing an open space, each fire has a ponderous 
blower of iron, perforated, these blowers slide up and down by a 
mechanical contrivance, and before them stand a group of men 
with long rakes and pokers keeping up the eternal roar and blaze 
which sucks in a powerful current of air and starts it along the 
various passages in a complete circuit of the mine. 

While gazing on this imposing sight my thoughts fly back to 
pre-historic times; here in this furnace, on the site of a long 
buried forest, men are burning what remains of its once luxuriant 
vegetation. I see the fiery whirling mass rolling round its parent 
sun in the immeasurable distance of millions of years; I hear in 
fancy the awful noise of a gradually cooling globe ; I see the 
setting of an outer crust, enclosing an illimitable heat in its in- 
terior, and as the rolling ages come and go I mark the growth of a 
curious vegetation ; the springing into being of countless forms 
that flit, or float, or writhe, or stalk majestically through wonder- 
ful vistas of Sigillaria, Calamites and diamond-lined Lepidoden- 
dron ; I imagine the Pterodactyl flying through the primeval 
growth, and follow with my fancy’s eye the wandering 7 the 
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Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus. I note the dropping of the cones 
in the ever-increasing deposits ; I examine this wall of coal on 
my right hand, and noticing the impressions on the shale, I smile 
at my guide’s thin dogma of six thousand years. 

We take the road again, and I observe at distances of about 
twenty yards or so, small recesses hewn in the black wall on either 
side of the way ; these are for the protection of the miner passing 
to and from his work; hearing the rumble of the tubs in the 
distance he makes for one of these recesses until the train of coal 
has rushed past. We come by-and-bye to lower places where we 
must stoop, to the unqualified discomfort of the spinal column, 
and goose-fashion, with the head thrust forward, we waddle on 
till we emerge in a loftier place, every joint creaking in a rheu- 
matic protest at being put to such unusual contortions in this 
underground mountebankery of “saving our heads.” As we 
pause to examine the air-engines used for drawing the tubs, I am 
startled by a weird, wailing noise that travels from the distance ; 
as we go forward the sound increases to a continued shriek ; it is 
an awesome and “uncanny” sound in this inky blackness, made 
blacker by the lamps we carry ; it wants but the rattle of a gibbet 
to make the effect complete, but ghosts and goblins (for myself at 
least) have gone out with the fiends and Gods. We come upon a 
stout wooden door across the vault and this it is that makes the 
weirdly sound ; the framework is set out of plumb that the door 
may always fall into its place when anyone has passed through ; 
the wind is rushing through a hundred chinks and screaming in 
its struggle ; it takes all the strength of one man to pull this door 
open ; my guide passes through, shielding his lamp from the wind, 
I follow carefully ; no need to hold on my leather cap, already 
the fearful thing weighs on me like a helmet of brass ; my tall 
friend follows last ; he under-estimates the strength of the current 
of air; the door strikes him behind with terrific violence and 
precipitates him headlong into the inner vault. 

Jesting and laughing, we stumble on till we reach the stables, 
the greatest sight in the mine—a long row of neat arched stalls 
with white-washed walls and mangers; at the entrance to each 
stall is a tablet of wood nailed to the wall bearing the name of 
the pony occupying the berth. The names are all daubed in the 
unskilled hands of the tiny driver lads. I hold up my lamp, and 
read the legends printed in distorted and ricketty letters of 
chalk or paint—“ Biley ” intended for “ Billy,” “Grabard ” meant 
for “Grey Bird,” Tiger, Spot, Sam, Dick, Fancy, Dan, and a host 
of similar names. They are full of vitality—the hind legs of 
these small ponies—and we steer carefully behind them down the 
road ; we have already passed a great number, and still as we 
stride on there are stables, stables, stables for scores of yards. 
There is a plentiful supply of fodder in the hay-rooms, running 
parallel with the stalls. I express surprise at the comparative 
purity of the air,and I am shown the system of ventilation ; there 
is another passage running parallel with the one we are travel- 
ling ; there is a hole in the brickwork at the top of each stall 
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close to the pony’s head, and looking into this additional passage. 
A strong wind is blown by a fan-blast into this passage commu- 
nicating with the upcast shaft, and thus is all foul air drawn away 
with the current. In a separate space I am shown the hospital 
for sick horses, entered by a neat iron gate, not unlike the entrance 
gate to a park avenue; there is a one-eyed “old stager” in dock 
now, “laid up for repairs.” After traversing numerous other 
passages, sometimes upright, with abundance of height, again on 
our hands and knees, squeezed between close walls where little 
air comes, and the little there is feels almost hot. We come out 
on an open space that I find to be the face of the work in this 
direction ; I take a pick in hand and strike the yielding coal 
repeatedly ; I am moralising on the comfort of coal in the sitting 
room and kitchen, on the struggle to secure it, all unknown to 
whiskered Augustus on the dining-room hearth with his jewelled, 
hands under his coat tails and his never-aching back to the’ 
blazing fire, when I am again startled by a loud and sudden 
noise—boom! “Somebody has fired a shot,” says my guide, 
“listen !” the sound has twenty echoes as it rolls away in the dis- 
tance, boom, boom, boom. 

Here are a number of stonemen working at the roof, one man 
is striking the top sharply, and listening for the peculiar sound 
that tells him where it is loose and hollow ; there are props with 
crossheads in some places supporting the huge masses of stone ; 
two or three men strike their picks into the loosest places, 
watching carefully the while; one man is wrenching lightly and 
steadily ; they move back quickly ; crash comes the yielding mass 
at their feet, and the sound of the heavy fall repeats itself away 
in the darkness ; we travel a long low vault on the homeward 
track, bent down to half our stature for many hundreds of yards, 
when we come to a loftier place and halt; there are other roads 
branching off from this; across one of these is a barrier, and a 
white notice with staring black letters confronts us, “ No ROAD.” 
We strike another track, rougher and heavier to travel, and 
ending with another wooden barrier, a simple rail wedged across 
the passage and fixed on the centre of it the words, “ No 
candle or other naked light to go beyond this point.” 

We dive into another road, which my guide tells me will 
conduct us almost direct to the shaft; I am glad of this, I am 
tired and aching inevery limb. We have walked over three miles, 
and that by strange and toilsome paths. Far above our heads I 
am told is the Durham and Sunderland turnpike road ; flowers 
are slumbering in the woody nooks up there; birds are seeking 
their homes in the tall beech-groves above, and here are only the 
shrieks of the wind in the passages, or the occasional boom of a 
shot in the almost deserted vaults. We have along journey down 
hill where the road is wide; a tub-way runs down the centre 
between two rows of wooden pillars; outside of these pillars on 
either side is a footway between the rails and the wall; this 
footway brings us presently to the cabin from which we 
started, and after changing the collier garb for my own I am 
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conducted to the bottom of the shaft, and with my friend I 
enter the cage for the upward ride. My guide remains behind, 
so I call “ good night” through the darkness, and though I cannot 
see him, I hear his kindly answer; the signal is given, “to 
bank,” and we rush upward at a fearful rate, past the “ Main 
Coal,” past the “Five Quarter,” and cling! clang! we are bound 
on to the “keps” and flash into welcome daylight. I hold in my 
hand a fossil from the coal-shale; my friend is no geologist—to 
him the world has lived six-thousand years, and he looks doubt- 
ful when I show him this in the light of day, saying : “ Strange, 
is it not, that this plant grew upon the surface and smiled in the 
light of the sun, ages on ages before your world was made.” 
JOHN ROWELL WALLER. 





A Prelude. 


——— 
Lo, another note I bring 

All the earth’s old notes among ; 
Nameless, an unsacred thing: 

Lo, how many lips have sung 
Man’s long dream, and shall none sing 
Now, of the awakening P 


Let that host, a thousand strong, 
Peal their ancient cadence still; 
Let the many-throated throng 
Still upraise their psan shrill; 
God has been their burden long— 
I will sing a Godless song! 


For their shadow God dies hard, 
Paling slowly on the blue, 
Though our swords have strongly scarred 
And our darts have pierced it through: 
Lo, our wars are idly warred 
Heedless of the aether guard. 


But no longer so, for hence 

In the fulness of our power 
Heights impalpable to sense 

Shall we raise, that shall out-tower 
Their aerial defence 
With a vaster excellence. 


For nought truer is than this, 

That the shape which lives so long 
But a bodiless vapor is 

From the breath of that great song, 
Rising in the blue abyss 
To the sphere-beams’ fruitful kiss. 


Therefore must a song’s great breath 
Sweep the dead dream-shape away, 
As a vapor vanisheth 
When the winds of morning play ; 
As a live wind scattereth 
Grey cloud-ghosts and mists of death! M. J. R. 
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THE immediate results of Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit to 
Ulster are clear, and such as should make Conservatives fairly 
proud; 7.e, much parade of revolvers, promiscuous firing at 
everybody in general, and acute incitement to mischief. Orange- 
men wound and beat Catholics as ferociously as though these 
Orangemen and Catholics had not lovingly united a few months 
ago to petition that a heretic should be denied civil right. In 
many parts of the south the Government prohibits public meet- 
ings because these are said to be followed by outrage. I doubt 
the connexion and dislike the policy. In the north the Govern- 
ment prohibits meetings because Tory lords and squires threaten 
civil war if the men they dislike are allowed free speech. 


THE two explosions on the Underground Railway not un- 
naturally revive the panic-fear of some months ago, and, coupled 
with the wicked declaration of O’Donovan Rossa, do much to 
serve the worst enemies of Ireland. I see that one of the wit- 
nesses in the trial of Poole, in Dublin, admits having been ene of 
a party who tried to destroy with dynamite the whole of the 
witnesses in one of the recent Irish murder trials. 


FRANCE seems nearer war with China, and it is possible that 
before these lines are printed actual war will have been declared 
or commenced. Any attack on Bacninh, in which there is ad- 
mittedly a Chinese garrison, will be equivalent to a declaration of 
war by France against China. M. Clemenceau has shown real 
Republican statesmanship in his opposition to the Tonquin expe- 
dition. M. Challemel-Lacour has resigned, but without thereby 
strengthening M. Jules Ferry, who pushes the unreal Republican 
form of Government to the edge of the war abyss in which 
Republican hopes may be once more destroyed. The French 
Ministry has seriously damaged itself by the misstatement in 
the telegram read from M. Tricou discrediting the Chinese 
Ambassador. The adherents of the Comte de Paris regard his 
prospects as a possible king as improving. 

MADRID, which is to have a state visit from the Crown Prince 
of Germany, has almost forgotten that Alphonso was hissed in 
France, and Paris has quite forgotten that General Thibaudin 
resigned for his share in the hostile demonstration. 


In Rome the Pope is entirely in the hands of the Ultramon- 
tanists. The “Peter’s pence” do not come so freely, and money 
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grows scarce at the Vatican, where the annual expenditure is 
large. Even pious Catholics doubt if 1890 will witness the Pope 
still enthroned in the seven-hilled city, and some prudent Italian 
Cardinals contemplate the possibility that even before that date 
Leo XIII. may be no longer a dweller in Rome. 


THE state trials in Norway move on very slowly and do not 
appear to cause great excitement outside the kingdom ; yet these 
impeachments of the Ministry are at the same time a firm and 
legal assault on the Crown itself, for the King backs his Ministers, 


— the Norwegian people seem determined to maintain the 
aw. 


ON the Continent diplomats discuss the probability of war 
between Russia and Germany, and suggesting that 1884 will not 
pass without such a conflict they wonder what part England 
will take, and I wonder what concern England would have to 
take the part of either. In Servia there is an insurrec- 
tionary movement on foot, the cause of which is not clear, but 
in which the insurgents were at first reported to have been every- 
where defeated. Later telegrams allege not only that the insur- 
gents have by no means been crushed out, but that in three 
districts they have assumed the civil government. This has again 
been contradicted, and the true state of affairs is difficult to ascer- 
tain. If the insurrection is Panslavist, and should be successful, 
the position of Austria and Russia would be very strained. 


THE very useful visit paid by the male and female English 
Trades Unionists to Paris deserves mention. Admirable tact 
seems to have been shown by the various speakers, and the few 
obstructive Anarchists failed to permanently disturb the pro- 
ceedings. Such international gatherings must prove educational. 


THE question of the proposed annexation of New Guinea and 
other islands of the Western Pacific by the Australasian Colonies 
is complicated by the suggestion—officially denied by M. Jules 
Ferry—that France is disposed to seize these islands for convict 
depots. Land lust on the part of nations is so easily excusable by 
attributing a like vice to your neighbor. 


THE Tories are backing the man Atkins who has been brought 
over from India to England to rouse feeling against the Ilbert 
Bill. Sir J. F. Stephen defends the privilege of the conquering 
Englishman, as against the notion that all British subjects should 
have equal rights without distinction of race. 


THERE is some hope that Lord Derby will give the negroes a 
vote in Jamaica, where at present they are treated, politically, 
much as the Southern planters of the United States treated them 
in the old slavery days. 


THE Guildhall banquet has taken place, and except on 
one point nothing was said to even guide conjecture on the 
Ministerial political programme for the coming year. On Egypt 
Mr. Gladstone said that the order had been given to withdraw our 
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armed force from Egypt, including the evacuation of Cairo. 
Careful critics pretend that even yet the withdrawal is not to be 
complete. Nothing was said, though much was expected, either 
as to the position of the Suffrage Bill or as to County Govern- 
ment. Gog and Magog forbad, of course, any allusion to London 
municipal reform. Lord Mayor Fowler, who was so heartily 
hissed, hooted, and groaned at by the people, was at least cheered 
by his guests. 


Most of the great political organisations of the country are 
beginning to move on the extension of the borough franchise to 
counties, and I am glad to notice that there is a strong expression 
of feeling in favor of the abolition of faggot votes. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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THE Perthshire Advertiser has the following interesting para- 
graph: “I note that Mr. D. M. Taylor, Indianopolis, after fifteen 
years spent in trying to bloom a damperii, or Australian glory 
pea, has finally succeeded. It is a flower of striking beauty, its 
petals having an outline of the human face, surmounted by a 
helmet. The leaves of the plant fold like those of a sensitive 
flower at night. It is grown in dry sand, and the least moisture 
applied to the leaves or roots is fatal.” 





A DISCUSSION has been going on in Auckland, New Zealand, 
as to the best onions for planting by settlers. The “potato onion” 
is popular, for if small bulbs are planted early in the spring in 
good soil, they split, as they grow, into half-a-dozen or more bulbs. 
The word “split,” used in the Auckland Weekly News, is curious 
as applied toa bulb. Probably some process of branching goes 
on, or of rapid development of bulbils in the axils of the scales 
of the original bulb. 





THE same paper mentions the “tree onion,” which produces 
“small bulbs in the place of flowers and seeds. These bulbs 
grow in clusters.” It would be interesting if some Australian 
botanist would send over specimens and description of this odd 
plant. The name of “bulb” cannot be accurately given to an 
aérial product of this kind. 
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Two slight shocks of earthquake have been felt at Bourne- 
mouth. Several of a severer type at Bermuda. 





Dr. J. MARION SIMS died of heart disease on November 14th. 
He was known best by his work on “ Uterine Surgery.” 





THE Freethought Review, Wanganui, New Zealand, quotes the 
following from L’Astronomie: “Ona beautiful summer’s night, 
August 22nd, 1704, Jerome and Lefrancais de Lalande noticed a 
star in Aquarius, which they estimated of the 74 magnitude. Six 
years later they thought it of the 8 magnitude. In appearance it 
resembles a star which is not exactly in the focus of the telescope. 
Herschel had observed it in September, 1782, and recorded it as 
an admirable planetary nebula, very brilliant, small, and elliptical. 
Lord Rosse and Lassell perceived that it was surrounded by a 
ring, which gives it somewhat the appearance of Saturn. The 
spectroscopic observations of Huggins indicate that it is a gaseous 
mass, in which nitrogen and hydrogen predominate. Most of the 
other planetary and annular nebule give similar results. In 1871 
and 1872 Brunnow, the Irish Astronomer Royal, measured its 
parallax, and concluded that its distance is more than 404,000 
times as great as that of the sun, and its diameter is probably 
greater than that of the entire solar system. This would make its 
volume more than 338,896,800,000,000,000 times as great as that 
of the earth. We have thus before our eyes a new system, which 
is probably undergoing the process of condensation through which 
our sun and its attendant planets passed hundreds of millions of 
years ago.” 





THE Council of the Royal Society has awarded the medals this 
year as follows: The Copley to Prof. Sir W. Thompson, F.R.S., 
for his discovery of the law of the universal dissipation of energy, 
and for his eminent services in physics; a Royal to Prof. T. A. 
Hirst, F.R.S., for researches in pure mathematics; a Royal to 
Prof. J. 8. Burdon-Sanderson, M.D., F.R.S., for his services to 
physiology and pathology, especially for his investigation of the 
relations of micro-organisms to disease and of the electric phe- 
nomena in plants; the Davy to M. B. Orthelot and Prof. J. 
Thomson for researches in thermo-chemistry. 





AN ancient canoe has been discovered embedded in drift sand 
at Pulborough, Sussex, under nine feet of earth. The boat is of 
oak, and has been hollowed out with axe and fire, but has no 
trace of metal in it. It probably belongs to the Stone Age. 





DURING October and November a large number of meteors 
have been observed, some of them of the most remarkable size 
and brilliancy. At Fraserburgh, cn November 12th, one of the 
most beautiful was seen. It is described as follows: “ At first it 
appeared in mid-air nearly directly overhead, and flashed across 
the sky in a northwesterly direction in the middle of its course. 
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The main body of it appeared about half the size of the moon, 

and visibly lightened up the country for many miles around, 

causing great alarm to the beholders. It was preceded by a 

luminous body of a bluish color, while the body taperered in a 

— series of balls of light, and disappeared from sight over the 
orizon.” 





LORD RAYLEIGH is to be the president of the British Associa- 
tion at its meetings next year at Montreal. Lord Rayleigh has 
done work enough to deserve the honor. 





THE Science Monthly writes that “Dr. Grassi is said to have 
made the important discovery that flies are active agents in the 
propagation of disease. They take the ova of parasitical worms 
into their mouths, and discharge them unchanged in convenient 
places, often upon: substances to be used as human food.” All 
housekeepers should be careful to keep meat well covered up, as 
the visits of flies to it make it not only nasty, but dangerous. 





THE same paper records the ascent of a Himalaya peak, 22,500 
feet high. The climber has stood higher above the sea-level than 
any other man, living or dead. 





Knowledge says that sea-anemones boiled in sea-water are 
alleged to form palatable food.. But it remarks dryly of those 
who recommend them: “They have proceeded so far as to cook 
and to eat (or rather swallow) specimens of this species, with the 
curious result that though they commend the dish to others, they 
express no wish themselves again to partake of it.” 





IN the same article a curious instance is mentioned of a bee 
mistaking a sea-anemone for a flower, and settling upon it; 
instead of the bee getting any honey, the supposed plant eat the 
bee. By the way, is this a proof of the “unerring instinct” im- 
planted by a beneficent creator in the irrational animal ? 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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“VICE VERSA” AND “SILVER GUILT” AT THE STRAND.— 
When a public man begins to be caricatured he knows that he 
is becoming well known. He may, however, be in doubt as 
to whether he is to be famous, or only notorious. With a play 
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that is burlesqued there is no such possibility of doubt. No play 
is worth burlesquing that is not successful. Hence Mr. H. A. 
Jones must have felt very satisfied when the Strand management 
produced the burlesque on the “Silver King,” whilst there can be 
little doubt that the success of “Silver Guilt” has reacted favor- 
ably on the run of its serious prototype. “Silver Guilt” is pre- 
ceded by Edward Rose’s adaptation of F. Anstey’s popular novel, 
“Vice Versa.” I read the novel long after the peans of journalistic 
praise on it had died of sheer exhaustion. I was sadly disap- 
pointed. I suppose my laughter had been discounted before I 
came to the book. Anyhow, but little laughter was forthcoming 
when I read Mr. Anstey’s work. It will be to me a deeply 
interesting question whether that writer’s future novels will show 
the realisation of the promise supposed to be evident in this first 
novel. If they do, I, for one, shall be surprised. Edward Rose 
has dealt as cleverly with the novel in his dramatising it as he 
does with the part of Dick Bultitude in his acting. He is so 
thorough a boy that even when he is transformed into his father, 
the boy peeps through the manners and gestures and voice of the 
unhappy Mr. Bultitude. Miss Hastings as Dulcie looks and acts 
as if the pretty name were made for her and she for it. But the 
gem of the performance—a gem of the first water—is Robert 
Brough’s Mr. Bultitude. When that middle-aged gentleman 
becomes a boy in everything but appearance Robert Brough is 
delicious. Everything in this remarkable performance is good. 
But nothing is better than his acting when, in the presence of his 
old master and his old school-fellows, the former’s stern “ Richard !” 
addressed to the veritable Mr. Bultitude, is taken by the apparent 
Mr. Bultitude as spoken to him. It isa sight for sore eyes, and 
in another sense for sore sides, to see Brough with his head on 
one side, and with frequent upward glances, half of fear, half of 
apology, twirling his hat round and round in his irresolute hands, 
while his off leg is bent and the foot nervously scrapes the ground. 
“Silver Guilt” is the source of pure and honest laughter. Edward 
Righton’s burlesque of Wilson Barrett is, considering the physical 
difficulties attendant on the attempt, wonderfully good, and Robert 
Brough is again to the fore with a replica of George Barrett’s Jakes 
in dress, gait, gesture, and walk. But much as people ought to 
and must laugh over the antics of these two and their humorous 
satellites, Messrs. Hawtrey, Hamilton Bell, and Jarvis (of Alhambra 
fame), the vividest impression that everyone will carry away, and 
that will last longer than all fun-impressions, is the memory of 
Laura Linden’s impersonation of Mary Eastlake. There is plenty 
of humor in this. But there is much more. There is real tragic 
power. The imitation of Miss Eastlake is marvellous, and the 
more marvellous when it is remembered that Miss Linden only 
saw the “Silver King” three times. Every detail is caught, 


and accentuated just sufficiently to show that the younger actress 


is a true artist, whilst the intensity that is here and there thrown 
into the part tells the most unobservant that if ever Laura Linden 
has to act a “good part” she will not be found wanting. 
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“CONFUSION ” at the Vaudeville is funny, but unhealthy. It 
is impossible to help laughing at the incidents and the dialogue. 
But the laughter is so different from that with which we shake in 
our seats at the Strand. The ring of mirth at the latter is as 
voluntary as it is pure. At the Vaudeville we laugh in spite of 
our better selves. The dog and the baby intrigue leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth, that not even the excellent acting (so nearly, 
and yet not quite, over-acting) of that queen of humorous actresses, 
Miss Larkin, and her coadjutor, Charles Grove, can quite remove. 


TomM THORNE is much missed at the Vaudeville. He is 
apparently holiday making, for I travelled in the same train 
with him to Leicester the other evening. 


HENRY NEVILLE, in “Confusion,” confirms a long-standing 
idea of mine, that he can only play one part, Bob Brierly in the 
“ Ticket-of-Leave-Man.” 


IMPULSIVE and not over wise Robert Buchanan has rushed 
into print, and for once, in the right. He falls foul of Clement 
Scott—can any one conceive a more terrible condition ?—accusing 
him of going about with his hat in one hand and a bludgeon in 
the other, alternately cringing to, and threatening the unfortu- 
nates whom he has to criticise. 


ASTUTE Augustus Harris disclaims all connexion with Buch- 
anan other than as conjoint author of “ A Sailor and his Lass.” 


GEORGE GROSSMITH’S clever skit on the drama and the actors 
of to-day, not forgetting himself, fills up the gap left in the even- 
ing at the Savoy after “ Iolanthe” is finished. George Grossmith 
is too clever not to know what is best for himself. But I should 
have thought the “ Drama on Crutches ” would have gone better 
at the beginning of the show. 


“ THE GLASS OF FASHION” is more than an artistic triumph. 
It is a monetary success. Sidney Grundy has defeated the or- 
ganised opposition of the baser sort of critics, and despite the 
flourishing of the Daily Telegraph bludgeon, the most remark- 
able comedy I have seen of late is now played to crowded houses 
nightly. We shall see Mr. Clement Scott hat in hand at the feet 
of its clever author anon. 


MESSRS. HOLLINGSHEAD AND SHINE are to be congratulated 
on the pluck and perseverance with which they have tided over 
the evil days, and on the possession of the means necessary for 
the arduous struggle. With managers of less determination and, 
I may add, of less wealth, the “Glass” would have been dropped 
ere this. 


Tom ROBERTSON’S comedies have, apparently, hardly enough 
strength to hold audiences to-day. “Ours” has not scored heavily 
at Toole’s Theatre. 


WE are to have two pantomimes, at least, at the West End this 
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‘Christmas. Besides the Drury Lane annual, to which Augustus 


Harris must be looking forward, as Mr. Chatterton was wont, with 
the hope of recouping himself for the losses of the rest of the 
year, at Her Majesty’s, “Little Red Riding Hood” is to be 
produced. 


MIss MARY ANDERSON has scored. Beauty and perseverance 
have triumphed. Many are being turned away nightly from the 
Lyceum. Heartily glad I am for the sake of the artist, but not 
for that of art. It is to be hoped that Miss Anderson may continue 
her victories over our hearts in some good plays, and win at the 
same time our heads as well as turn them with her loveliness. 


Mrs. KENDAL is so uniformly, and at the same time so 
variously, delightful, that we almost forgive Mr. Kendal, even 
when, with his “ You are, you know you are,” and his antics as 
Captain Crichton, antics that include a rollicking up the stage 
like a sailor before a hornpipe, he reminds us of the stage music- 
hally, rather than theatrically. Hence one regrets that “Impulse,” 
with its dramatic plunging at once into the midst of things as 
soon as the curtain rises, with its tense action right through till 
the curtain falls for the last time, has been replaced by “ Young 
Folks’ Ways,” whose success seems, to say the least, problematical. 


HENRY IRVING has not as yet written a book himself, but 
he is the cause of books in others. Two little volumes lie 
before me at the present moment, bearing his name on the 
title-page. One of them bears also his image and superscription, 
and has this further merit: it is endorsed with the author’s 
name. The other is anonymous. The former is by William 
Archer, of whose good work, “English Dramatists of To-day,” 
not I alone, but many more competent, have spoken. William 
Archer is no slavish admirer of Henry Irving. He has the 
courage to confess this sin, unpardonable in the eye of a certain 
group of people, who do their best to lessen genuine admira- 
tion for Irving by clamoring for admiration at all costs. With 
his criticisms, and those of “an Irvingite,” I shal) deal in de- 
tail in another place, at another time. I agree completely with 
neither. But while I admire William Archer’s courage without 
wholly endorsing his opinions, I, without wholly rejecting the 
opinions of “an Irvingite,” may be forgiven if I express my 
strong feeling as to the cowardice that prompts a person to re- 
tain his anonymity when writing on a purely personal question 
(criticism of one man by another), and dealing in the most 
personal manner with the critic whom he criticises. 


AMATEUR performances are, as a rule, a weariness of the flesh 
to everybody. But an honorable exception may be made in favor 
of the Whittington Club, whose representation of Mr. Gilbert’s 
“ Randall’s Thumb,” at St. George’s Hall, on November 15th, was 
for amateurs really good. Perhaps the amateur actors were in- 
spired by the presence and by the finished acting of Miss Marie 
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Illington, whose Edith Temple was far and away the best thing 
in the piece. Miss Illington, whom I remember at the Vaude- 
ville, should be speedily playing with her peers again. Theatre- 
goers cannot spare her to the amateurs. 


EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 

















J. Gunsperc, Esq., Chess Editor. 





ProstEmM No. 3.— By B. G. Laws. 
(A spark of ingenuity.—Cx. Ep.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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Proztem No. 4.—By A. Crrit Prarson.! 
WHirtr. 
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Buack. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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GAME AT ODDS. 


In the following pretty game a first-class player gives the odds of a 


Knight successfully to a strong amateur. 


(Remove White’s King’s Knight.) 


Wuite.—Mr. G. Buracx.—Mr. 8. 
1. Pto K 4. 1. PtoK4. 

2. PtoQ4. 2. P to Q3 (a) 

3. P to KB4 3. Kt to KB 3 (6) 
4. Kt to B3 4. Bto K2 

5. B to QB4 5. Castles. 

6. Castles. 6. P to QKt 4 (c). 
7. B to Kt3 (d) 7. B to Kt2. 

8. BP takes 8. Kt takes P (e). 
9. Q to Kt4(f) 9. Kt takes Kt. 
10. B to R6 (9). 10. Kt to K 7 (ch) (h). 
11. K to Rsq 11. P to Kt3. 
12. B salen Pp (ch) (4). 12. R takes B. 
13. R takes R. 13. K takes R. 
14. R to Bsq (ch). 14. K to K sq. 
15. Q to K 6 (7) Resigns. 


Nores 


(a) 2. Pto Q3 is not good in an even game, as White can obtain a 
slight superiority of position by 3. P takes P; P ‘takes P; 4. Q takes Q; 
K takes Q. Having prevented Black from castlin ng, but at the odds of a 





e Hundred Chess Problems.” By Rey. A. Cyril Pear 
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— the advantage is not sufficient to warrant the exchange of the 
ueen. 

(b) Judicious. Black avoids all Gambit attacks by not capturing 
either Pawn, and seeks a safe development. 

(c) Emboldened by his success, Black now assumes the offensive. He 
sacrifices the P to enable him to post his B on Kt 2. 

(d) White refuses the bait. The B would be out of play on Kt 5, and 
give Black time. He has nothing to fear from P to K 5, as after 8. Kt to 
K 2, Black cculd not venture upon taking the King’s Pawn with his 
Knight, as he would lose a piece by 9. B to Q5. 

(e) P takes P would have given Black the better game. He was too 
eager to open the diagonal, and bring his QB to bear on the White KKtP. 

(f) With this move White institutes a very pretty counter-attack, far 
too deep for Black to fathom. The Knight is now twice attacked, and has 
no convenient square to retire to; besides which, White threatens the 
strong move of B to R6. 

(g) Regardless of pieces, if P takes Kt first, then Black plays K to 
Rsq., and the attack is gone. 

(h) Well played! If Q takes Kt, then Pawn can take the White B, 
destroying the attack. 

(i) White sacrifices his third piece with a light heart. 

(j) A truly marvellous result. White threatens mate by R to B 8 (ch), 
This Black cannot avoid, for if he plays Kt to Q 2, then Q mates on B7. 
Of course, had Black foreseen the powerful move of Q to K 6, he might 
have played K to Kt sq instead of K sq, but even then White would win 
by 15. Q to K 6 (ch); K to Rsq.; 16.Q to B7; Q to Kt sq.; 17. Q takes 
B; Kt to Q2; 18. RtoB7; Rto Ksq; 19. Q takes Kt and wins. 














DECEMBER. 


THis month we begin to be deluged with seedsmen’s catalogues, which 
remind us that it is about time for all who have a garden to think about 
making up their seed list. Béfore doing so, however, we hold it to be 
desirable to overhaul our seed-drawers and make examination of whatever 
seed-packets we find therein left over from last season, and, if the seeds 
we took from them gave satisfaction, we deem it advisable to ‘* prove” 
them now to find out whether they will require to be sown thickly or not. 
To effect this, small quantities are sown in small pots with any common 
soil, not covering thickly, and allowed to remain in heat till they appear 
through the soil; this tests their germinating power. The vitality of some 
seeds is wonderful. We have kept small seeds, like that of Schizanthus 
pinnatus, for seven years, sown it, and found it to vegetate freely and 
grow vigorously. Melon and Cucumber seeds are kept by gardeners for 
years before sowing. The longer the seeds of these are kept safe and dry, the 
more fruitful the vine that grows from them when they are sown. This 
fact can be explained thus: The freshly-gathered seed having more stored- 

2A 
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up sap, or latent power, on germinating rushes into vigorous growth, and 
produces long rambling shoots, with few side-shoots, which are the fruit- 
bearers. In the long-kept seed, on the other hand, a great portion of the 
vital sap has evaporated, and with it a portion of energy, so that when the 
seed is sown and germinates, the plant (as gardeners like to see with all 
fruit-bearing trees and vines they cultivate) comes away with short-jointed 
stems, with an abundance of side-shoots covered with flowers. Many 
seeds, however, lose their vitality quickly, and their safe-keeping is so 
ticklish that the amateur will consult his interest best by ordering his 
general list of garden-seeds from a respectable dealer, rather than attempt 
to save his own, and to order every season rather than risk the sowing of 
old kept seeds. At the same time, when consulting nurserymen’s cata- 
logues, do not be induced to run after too many novelties ; if you do, you 
may be readily imposed upon. However fascinating the descriptions of 
these, ten to one some old favorite you have tested and realised its worth 
will beat the vaunted novelty. Should you be tempted to buy, you may 
find, to your chagrin, that although you have paid extra price for it, it is 
but an old friend witha newname. For an amateur to try all the novelties 
in fruits, flowers, and vegetables so temptingly extolled in catalogues 
would be a folly, for he might try new sorts every year, and then would 
never know if he had hit the right ones. The amateur gardener who 
gives himself over to such experiments is likely to find his garden produce 
nothing except the pleasure of expectation, and be made to see that the 
fashions of ladies’ bonnets are nothing to the fashions of nurserymen. 


In the vegetable garden, this month, all manuring, digging, and 
trenching should be finished as soon as possible. As ground becomes 
vacant, manure and turn it over at once. If fruit-bushes have been 
pruned and dressed, the ground should be dunged and turned over among 
them. If your bushes suffered in the summer season from the attacks of 
caterpillar, it is well at this time to take steps to prevent their reappear- 
ance in numbers next season. To this end, let the bushes be pruned as 
soon as the leaves fall off, and let all rubbish be raked clear off the 
ground ; then scrape with a hoe the surface earth from the stem of each 
bush to the depth of two or three inches, not exposing the roots; and let 
all remain in this state till the middle of winter. By this the frost reaches 
and destroys the larvae lodged—if we may use the term by “instinct’’—near 
to their future food. In digging the ground, make a deep furrow, into 
which the mould-like rings made by the hoe will be levelled, when a little 
well-rotted dung and some fresh earth may be laid next to the roots, in 
room of that which was removed. Try this, and we guarantee you will 
not be troubled much by caterpillar. But, to make “ assurance doubly 
sure,” apply a good douche of soapsuds in soft weather, and when the soil 

been drawn from the roots, and this will contribute greatly to the 
destruction of this insidious and voracious enemy. The suds are an excel- 
lent manure, and serve to accomplish your object either by killing the 
larve or promoting in the trees a more healthy vegetation. 

Planting of Roses may now be attended to, but some of the tender kinds 
may be lifted and planted in pots, and kept under protection till danger 
from severe weather is past. Roses may be gradually introduced into 
heat by those who have facilities for it. Souvenir de la Malmaison and 
Gloire de Dijon may be kept flowering in a warm greenhouse. Those in 
flower-pots, if they have been plunged out, should now be overhauled, and 
have their drainage examined and worms taken out of the soil. If the 

ts are full of roots, a shift to a larger-sized pot, using good soil, will 
eed them greatly. Myrtles, Aloysias, and other less hardy plants, should 
have old mats, ferns, or straw placed over them. Coal-ashes or leaves 
placed over Fuchsias will protect their roots from frost. Carnations, 
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Pinks, Picotees and Auriculas should be kept as dry as possible. Those 

lanted out might have protection over them in severe weather; those 
in frames should have abundance of air and light at all times when the 
weather will allow. Pits and frames empty may now be thoroughly 
cleaned and repaired. Before any plants are placed in these structures, a 
handful of flowers of sulphur may be burnt on a shovel with a little red- 
hot coal to fumigate them. Neither animal nor vegetable life can exist if 
the fumes are left in. This fact ought to afford consolation to those who 
may have had the threat held out to them of being sent to the ‘‘ eternal 
tropics” when they “shuffle off this mortal coil” and make their exit 
from this ‘‘ vale of tears.” For if they reflect that even a salamander (an 
animal said to be generated in fire) succumbs to sulphur fumes, the human 
species must inevitably undergo a wonderful evolutionary process in their 
passage from here to the aforesaid ‘‘ tropics” to fit them for acclimatisa- 
tion in those hot sulphurous regions, since no one could breathe 
sulphur fumes and live who had not lungs specially ‘‘ created” or some- 
how evolved to fit him for the ordeal. But, being so fitted, the genus homo 
condemned to these tropical regions will be as much at home there and in 
its ‘‘ element” as a fish is in the water. 

If Chrysanthemums are in bloom, give plenty of liquid manure, and 
as they go out of bloom keep them growing slowly, to supply cuttings, or 
for dividing in March. Keep down green fly in the greenhouse, where it 
is apt to appear when much fire-heat is required to keep up the tempera- 
ture, as may be the case now in frosty weather. Fumigating with tobacco 
is the most effectual remedy. We have detailed the method in a former 

Wm. Exper. 








ALL who are interested in the progress of Republican ideas should be- 
come subscribers to the Republican,’ a penny monthly journal, edited by 
George Standring, which does work altogether out of proportion to its 
price. 

We receive from the same publisher a memoir of Mr. E. T. Craig,” and 
one of that earnest reformer’s lectures. 

Mr. Moss sends a capital little propagandist pamphlet. He is doing 
Freethought good service with his pen. 

An interesting pamphlet on ‘Science and Religion’* comes to us 
across the sea, and tells us that Freethought is spreading in the Colonies 
as well as at home. 





1 Republican. London: Paine Press, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 

2 “Memoir of E. T. Craig.” ‘Lecture at the Chelsea Co-operative Society, by 
E. T. Craig. 
* 3Delusions of Theology.” By A. B. Moss. London: Progressive Publish- 
ing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

4 “ Science and Religion.” By T. C. Farnie, M.A., Dunedin (N.Z.); J. Braith 
waite, High Street. 
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A very fine essay of Colonel Ingersoll’s,! never before published in 
England, has just been issued. It is a very large pennyworth. 

Six penny lectures,® by the same author, 96 pp., bound in wrapper, are 
a remarkably cheap sixpennyworth. 

I have pleasure in recommending to my readers a little book with a 
pretty cover and enjoyable contents.?, Lara’s music is Radical and Free- 
thinking, and is at once vigorous and cultivated. The spirit of the whole 
book is in the words : 

“Be mine the faith that nerves a fearless heart 
In earth’s redemption to fulfil its part. 
The (30d has failed. Let now the Man begin, 
And human Love shall conquer human sin.” 
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Anecdotes. 


et 


In repairing the street in which Surgeon Abernethy resided, it hap- 
pened that the paving stones were accumulated near his door. The doctor, 
in anger, remonstrated with an Irish laborer on the occasion; and the 
following dialogue ensued :— 

Dr. A.—‘* Why the d—1 have you laid your rubbish opposite my door 
where so many carriages are daily stopping ? ” 

Pat.—*‘ Faith, your honor, it must be laid somewhere, till the strait is 
minded.” 

Dr.—** It may be so, but it must not be laid there.” 

Pat.—“ Where can I put it then, your honor?” with a significant 
puzzle of a look. 

Dr.—* Put it in h—ll, and be, etc., etc., if you like.” 

Pat.—** May be I’d better put it in heaven, your honor; it would be 
more out of your honor’s way!” 














AN acquaintance showed me a most portentous-looking bill that had 
been sent in to him. ‘Gad! (said I) it’s a precious long one.”—*‘ It is 
(said my acquaintance), but he’ll find the time a precious deal longer before 
he gets it.” He went abroad a day or two afterwards. 





Curran, in speaking of a very cross-grained and crooked-tempered 
barrister in Ireland, said, ‘‘he only wanted to swallow a tenpenny nail, 
and take a dose of salts to become a cork-screw.” 





1¢‘Ts all of the Bible Inspired?” By Colonel R. Ingersoll. ° Six popular 
lectures. By the same author. London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, 
Fleet Street. 

2 Poems.” By Lara. London: W. Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, 
E.C. 
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Charles Lamb having taken his seat in a crowded omnibus, a stout 

— looked in, and politely asked: ‘* All full inside?” ‘I don’t 

now how it may be with the other passengers,” answered Lamb, “‘ but 
that last piece of oyster pie did the business for me!” 


A MAN who was reprimanded by a parson for swearing, replied that he 
did not see any harm in it. ‘* No harm in it!” said the minister; ‘ why, 
do you not know the commandment, ‘ Swear not. atallP’” ‘‘I do not 
swear at all,” said the man, ‘‘ I only swear at those who annoy me.” 


SHAKSPERE was godfather to one of Ben Jonson’s children; and, after 
the christening, being in a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up, and 
asked him why he was so melancholy. ‘‘ No, faith, Ben,”’ says he, ‘‘ not I; 
but I have been considering a great while what should be the fittest gift for 
me to bestow upon my god-child, and I have resolved at last,” ‘‘ I pry- 
thee what?” says he. ‘I’ faith, Ben, I’ll e’en give him a dozen good 
Latin spoones, and thou shalt translate them.” 


LALANDE was once placed at dinner between Madame de Stael and 
Madame Recamier. ‘‘ How lucky I am,” exclaimed Lalande, ‘‘ here I am 
seated between wit and beauty—” ‘‘ and without possessing either the one 
or the other,” added Madame de Stael. 

It was told Lord Chesterfield that Mrs. M——,a termagant and a 
scold, was married to a gamester. ‘‘ Very proper, very proper indeed,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ cards and brimstone make the best matches.” 





Jack SmirH was travelling one day in a railway carriage, between 
Greenock and Port Glasgow, in which there was aclergyman. Jack was 
not at all scrupulous in his phraseology, and the clergyman, in a solemn 
tone, said that the young man was on the road to the devil. ‘* Well, it 
don’t matter much,” replied Jack, ‘‘ I’ve got a return ticket.” 


At a meeting at Collempton, in 1701, Messrs. Flood, Waters, and 
Rivers, voted for the extension of the Great Western Canal. 

‘**In short, ladies and gentlemen,” said an overpowered orator, ‘‘ I can 
only say—I beg leave to add—I desire to assure you—that I wish I had a 
window in my bosom, that you might see the emotions of my heart.”— 
Vulgar boy in the gallery: ‘‘ Wouldn’t a pane in your stomach do?” 

TALLEYRAND is @ man of curious, but not delicate humor. He invited 
to dinner with himself and his wife (ci-devant Madame Grant), Mr. Francis, 
co-respondent in a divorce suit brought against her in India, in which a 
verdict with £4,000 damages was given against him; Sir Elijah Impey, 
who officiated as judge on that occasion; and Mr. Grant, the husband who 
brought the suit. These five actually sat down together ! 

At an assizes at Lancaster we found Dr. Johnson’s friend, Jemmy 
Boswell, lying on the pavement drunk. We subscribed at supper a 
guinea for his fee, and sent him when awake a brief, with instructions to 
move for a writ of quare adhesit pavimento, with observations so framed as 
to make him think it required great learning to explain the necessity of 
granting it to the judge before whom he was to move. Boswell sent all 
round the town to the attorneys for books that might enable him to dis- 
tinguish himself—but in vain. The judge was perfectly astonished, and 
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the audience amazed. The judge said: ‘‘ I never heard of such a writ—what 
can it be that adheres pavimento?” ‘The Bar laughed; at last one of them 
said: ‘‘ My Lord, Mr. Boswell last night, adhesit pavimento—there was no 
moving him for some time. At last he was carried to bed, and has been 
dreaming about the pavement.” 


JosH Briuirnes says: ‘“ Heathins are alwus kind tew hosses; it iz 
onla’mong Christyan peple that a hoss haz tew trot three mile heats in a 
hot da for 25,000 dollars in kounterfeit money.” 








_ “Tr the devil got his due, Pat, where would you be?” ‘“* Alone, yer 
riverence.”’ = 
Joz Smiru lately went into a chandler’s shop, and was served with a 
pound of candles. ‘‘ Arn’t they dear?” he said. ‘* They’ll be dearer still,” 
says the shopkeeper, ‘if the Turks and Russians go to war.” ‘* What?” 
says old Joe, ‘‘ are they going to fight by candlelight ? ” 





**Do make yourselves at home, ladies,” said a female to her visitors 
one day. ‘I’m at home myself, and wish you all were.” 


Foote dined at the Castle, at Salthill; when Partridge produced the 
bill, Foote thought it very exorbitant, and asked him his name.—* Par- 
tridge, and please you,” replied the host.—‘‘ Partridge,’ resumed Foote, 
** it should be Woodcock, by the length of your bill.” 





Tue following singular advertisement appeared in the year 1783, in a 
Scotch newspaper : ‘‘ To be let, a Beggar’s Stand, in a good charitable 
neighborhood, bringing in about 30s. a-week. Some good-will is re- 
quired. 

‘** N.B.—A dog for a blind man to be disposed of.” 








Prize Puzzles. 


a 


Tue Rules for Competition will be found in Our Coryzr for October. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The worst time for the outcast poor. 
A song of Ernest ae plays on me. 
I am called often on the cricket-field. 
I am always high, in the very zenith. 
I am always low, and trampled under foot. 


Africans call my voice musical, others noisy. 


I am never far away. 


>... 
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ANAGRAM. 


I have been asked to give CuarLes BRapLAvGH again, omitting the 
letters M.P., as with them there are thirteen consonants to five vowels. 





REBUS. 
A modern bard of universal fame ; 
A classic river’s oft-repeated name ; 
A naval hero dear to every heart; 
A ruthless tyrant, with a murderous dart ; 
An English author, famous for his style ; 
A poet who our leisure may beguile ; 
The initials join, an ancient bard you'll find, 
Who to his verse has left his name behind. 


CHARADE. 

Ask a Jew how much money he desires to have; he will most likely 
answer, my first. Aska fat lady in a crowd what she requires; she will 
say, my second. Ask the epicure what he sometimes wishes for; he will 
probably say, my whole. 








ANSWERS. 
DovusBLeE AcROSTIC. 
Moo R 
O D E 
REtrEe F 
L O 
ERRoR 
= A M 





BurieED WorDs. 


This is the best paragraph sent: After several ebullitions of remorseless 
and rather carping reproaches, the lynw-eyed old man determined that 
dogmatism and orthodoay should not be molested ; and (clinging to irrational 
codes and) emulating the brutes in bearishness and acerbity, scowling and 
intoxicated with animus seldom seen on the bench, the old crab bade them 
share with garotters, bullies, skunks, and cowards, Holloway Gaol.—O.p 
Tom. 





Cuarave.—Everlasting. 





LoGoGRIPH. 


Spear; ape, spar, reap, asp, ear, rap, par, pear, pare, sap, rasp, sea, pea, 
spa, spare. 





Totat Marks Possis1z, 36.—Old Tom, 36; Auld Reekie, 32; Hirene, 
28; Shreds, 28; Utile, 26; Zekiel Homespun, 24; As You Like It, 22; 
Hannibal, 22; Winton, 9. eae 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AULD REEKIE: We cannot discuss marks. Hach 
competitor only sees his own; the Puzzle Editor sees all. The answers to 
Chess Problems go to the Chess Editor, who deals with them; they never 
reach the Puzzle or General Editor. 
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A Legend. 





THE WANDERING JEW. 
CHAPTER ITI. 


YEARS passed on, and again generations of men lived and died, 
and still Ahasuerus lived, forgotten by death ; but since the old 
weary numbness had been healed by Editha’s love, he had never 


fallen back into that death in life which had passed away for ever | 


when love had touched him into self-forgetfulness, and he had 
placed in Editha’s mouth the poison that would have saved him 
from the agony of the flames, had he thought of himself first, ere 
shielding his beloved. And indeed, since he had roused himself 
into love of a woman, the old dull weariness has passed out of 
life, for love is the true savior of men, and those who love loyally 
enter “ the earthly paradise.” 


But even yet in this love of Ahasuerus for Editha was there 
touch of selfishness, as in all, save the noblest, human love. One 
stage higher yet had this man to climb, ere he touched the sacred 
portal on the other side of which was rest. And it came in this 
wise. 

One day Ahasuerus wandered along the streets of London, 
no longer with dull indifference, but with eyes soft with sympathy 
for human grief, and in their depths a sorrow in which none 
might share. And he wandered on, till the evening darkened 
round him, and still onwards, until at last the hour came at which 
the gin-palaces and the public-houses were closed, and the narrow 
streets in which he found himself were filled with a tossing crowd 
of half-drunken men and women. Ahasuerus looked at these 
poor unfortunates with eyes luminous with pity and with sorrow, 
and both deepened as the eyes rested on a group of man, woman, 
and child, a father, mother, and daughter. The father was mad 
with drink, the mother helpless, and the little child, with its 
violet eyes terror-widened, its sweet curled mouth down-drawn 
in grief, clung sobbing to the ragged skirt of the miserable mother, 
shrinking from the voice and gesture of the poor wretch whom 
she called “daddy ” in broken babyishappeal. There was a delay, 
a brawl, a sudden heavy blow, a falling woman, a child crushed 
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in the falling, a confusion of crowding sight-seers, a policeman 
seizing a maddened man, some rough but kindly hands lifting a 
fainting woman—and Ahasuerus had gently raised the broken 
blossom of a child and had quietly carried away the helpless waif, 
unknowing whether it were alive or dead. None cared; none 
noticed. A few weeks later, and the mother was dead, the father 
suffering a sentence of penal servitude, and the poor child, 
orphaned and alone, remained in the gentle hands that had 
rescued her, and there was none to say: “ Yield her to me, for 
she is mine.” And in good sooth—though this was known to 
none save to the dead and the felon—this sweet child was none of 
theirs, but was a baby stolen from a pure and honest home, where 
mourning had been worn for five years for a babe that had 
vanished and had left no trace. 


So Ahasuerus kept the little one, and he named her Editha 
Salome, remembering in his faithful heart the two fair women 
whom he had loved in the bygone time. And the child grew, 
and became sweet as a violet, pure as a snowdrop, and she grew 
into fairest maidenhood, unsullied by an evil thought, unawed by a 
fear. Thus she developed into womanhood, and her violet eyes 
were as frank and innocent as when she had numbered but seven 
years, and the broad white brow and square lines of chin told of 
brain to think and of firmness to endure. 

And slowly in the heart of Ahasuerus there grew up a love 
for this peerless maiden, that was love of father and brother and 
lover in one, and his whole heart fixed itself on this child he had 
saved, this maiden he had trained, this woman he worshipped. 
And the time came when he told the sweet lassie of his love, and 
innocently, trustfully she put her hand in his and promised, un- 
knowing, a faith and love of whose meaning she had not 
dreamed. 

And now the spring-months ripening into summer, brought 
with them in their ending a youth, fair and strong, to the village 
in which dwelt Ahasuerus and the maiden he had reared. And 
one morning, very early—ere yet the dewdrops had stolen all the 
fairy seven colors from the grass-tips and had left them only 
common green for adornment—Editha wandered over the daisy- 
starred meadows, and met this youth, Reginald, on his morning 
stroll. Little worth to trace how meeting led to acquaintance, 
and acquaintance to love, until the hour came when the sweet 
violet eyes grew dull with pain, and the soft round cheeks were 
feverish with the passion that adored and the resolution that 
denied. Little worth to trace the slow agony of Ahasuerus who 
saw his love won from him, and knew that the pallid cheeks and 
the sweet wistful eyes told him of the loyalty of years struggling 
against the passion of a month, and the resolute honor that kept 
pure its faith though the gentle heart should break in the deter- 
mination to be true. 

He saw. And for awhile he wrapped himself up in sore grief 
and pain, and wrestled with his own heart for mastery. Then at 
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length the strife was over, and with the victory that gave Editha 
to her lover, and accepted loneliness for himself, a strange languor 
crept over frame and thought. 

Ahasuerus had conquered in his final struggle. In renunci- 
ation he had touched the highest possibility of man. In his 
surrender he had triumphed, and the fair grave face of Death 
shone on him out of the darkness. Love at its noblest brought 
him rest, and the curse of the Nazarene was broken. 


He called to him his darling; he told her of her discovered 
secret, of his grateful recognition of her loyal struggle, of his 
full approval of her choice, of his blessing on her love. The 
wondering violet eyes were raised, dew-laden, and flashed into 
glorious beauty, as though the sunrays had touched them. 
Ahasuerus raised his voice, and at the call Reginald entered, 
pure-faced, upright, strong, fit mate for the maiden he loved. 


There was a pause. Ahasuerus seemed to have grown very 
old ; his eyes were dim, but on his face rested a strange, silent, 
massive calm. His voice sounded out for the last time on earth, 
as he clasped together the hands of the woman whom he loved 
and surrendered, and of the man, his rival, whom he crowned ; 
the last words were words of blessing, and they slew the words 
of the curse that had pursued him. 

The Wandering Jew was dead. ANNIE BESANT. 








Real Heroes. 





“¢ Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Part I. 
SoME hundred and fifty years since, whilst America was still a 
colony dependent, there was in Boston, Massachusetts, a tallow- 
chandler’s shop, kept by one Josiah Franklin. In spite of Josiah’s 
humble calling, he was a man of character. He was one of those 
brave emigrants who, rather than submit to religious persecution 
in England, had crossed the Atlantic, leaving home, friends, 
country, that they might have liberty in belief and in worship. 
Benjamin Franklin, youngest of Josiah’s thirteen children, 
passed, when a little boy, much of his time in cutting candle- 
wicks, running errands, fitting moulds, and serving his father’s 
customers with soap and candles. Naturally there was little in 
the details of his father’s trade likely to interest this active- 
minded lad of ten years. Benjamin, having gained possession of 
that golden key to many of the world’s fairest treasure-houses— 
the power of reading—was heartily glad when he could escape 
from the candle-shop, and, climbing up to an old garret that was 
his bed-room, spend an hour or two with his favorite books. 
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These volumes, so well-beloved, were few in number, but perhaps 
on that account they exercised stronger influence over the charac- 
ter of the boy who read, re-read, and pondered them until he 
wellnigh knew their contents by heart. Supreme among Benja- 
min’s favorites in this small library were the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” and “ Essays to Do Good.” Whenever he could 
be spared from his daily duties, if not commencing with these 
book-friends in the little garret, he might be found by the neigh- 
boring sea-shore. All sights and sounds and scents of ocean gave 
him keen delight. He could swim like a fish, and knew how to 
manage a boat better than any boy in Boston. His father, noticing 
the lad’s growing fondness for the water, began to fear that, like 
Robinson Crusoe, his boy might run away and “go to sea.” This 
fear induced him the more readily to consent to the proposal of 
his elder son, James, who was a printer, to take Benjamin as 
apprentice. As Benjamin himself had no objection to this 
arrangement, the affair was settled. 

“J was,” wrote Franklin, years afterwards, “yet but twelve 
years old. I was to serve an apprenticeship till I was twenty-one 
years of age, only I was to be allowed journeyman’s wages during 
the last year. In a little time I made great progress in the busi- 
ness, and became a useful hand to my brother.” 


In Franklin’s new life there were some hardships, but there 
were also pleasures. He was now able to gratify more fully his 
passionate love for reading. No money had he to buy books ; 
but he was able to borrow a volume now and then from book- 
seller’s apprentices. Often the book thus borrowed in the even- 
ing had to be returned in the morning. Benjamin would ‘sit 
up nearly all night reading it. Luckily for Franklin his chosen 
companion at this time was a lad named Collins, as fond of read- 
ing as he. The two friends used to meet after work hours and 
talk over the books they had lately read, or argue on some sub- 
ject suggested by their course of reading. Afterwards these de- 
bates were continued in writing, and Franklin, finding that 
Collins wrote English more fluently and clearly than he did, 
devoted himself earnestly for a time to the study of his own 
language ; and was thus able to realise one of his earliest am- 
bitions, namely, to become “a tolerable English writer.” 


At the age of seventeen Franklin quarrelled with his brother, 
who for some time had treated him with great harshness, and 
left Boston to seek his fortune in Philadelphia. This is his own 
description of his first appearance in Philadelphia. “I was in 
my working dress, my best clothes coming round by sea. I was 
dirty from being so long in the boat. My pockets were stuffed 
out with shirts and stockings, and I knew no one, nor where to 
look for lodging.” Being very hungry, he went into a bakers 
and asked for three-pennyworth of bread. The bread baked in 
Philadelphia was of a different kind from that in Boston, and 
Franklin was surprised at the enormous size and light weight 
of the three rolls given him in exchange for his coppers. Tuck- 
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ing one huge roll under each arm, he walked through the princi- 
pal street of Philadelphia, munching ravenously at the third roll, 
which he held in his hand. In this manner he passed a shop 
in whose doorway stood a young and pretty girl, Deborah Read. 
She was much amused at the aspect of the shabby, dusty, travel- 
stained, hungry-looking youth who passed by, too busily oceu- 
pied in devouring his roll to take much notice of her. The 
shabby boy was one day to be her husband, and one of the most 
distinguished men in Europe. 

Franklin soon found employment in Philadelphia with a 
printer named Keimer. Keimer had a peculiar notion that it is 
a Christian’s duty to keep Saturday, and not Sunday, as a Sab- 
bath day of rest. Thus it came about that Benjamin and his 
fellow-workmen had two days of rest a week instead of one. 
Franklin was overjoyed, for he now had abundance of leisure 
for reading and self-culture. At this time he studied, amongst 
other subjects, mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, his- 
tory and languages, besides giving some time and thought to the 
politics of the day. 

After working for some time with Keimer he set up a printing 
press on his own account, and later he started a paper called 
“The Busybody.” This proved a great success, and now its pro- 
prietor as a prosperous tradesman, could afford to marry. For 
wife he wooed and won the girl, who, some years since, had 
laughed at the ridiculous figure he cut as he passed by her father’s 
shop. 

“We throve together,” wrote Franklin afterwards, “and even 
endeavored to make each other happy. We kept no idle servants, 
our table was plain and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. 
For instance, my breakfast was for a long time bread and milk, 
(no tea), and I eat it out of a twopenny earthern porringer, with 
a pewter spoon.” 

At that time Franklin used to wear a leathern apron, and 
might often be seen wheeling home in a wheelbarrow, the pur- 
chases he had made for his trade. He made his own lamp-black, 
and even mixed his own ink. 


In course of time this steady, earnest, -frugal, hardworking 
printer became one of the leading citizens of Philadelphia. One 
of his first deeds of love to the people of that city was the estab- 
lishment of a circulating library, the first of its kind in America. 
The idea spread, and other towns began to found their own 
libraries. Thus by means of Franklin’s exertions a taste for 
reading was spread and encouraged’ throughout America, and 
many thousands were erabled with little expense and trouble to 
enjoy the solace and delight of books. 


Some years after his marriage, when his children were 
growing up around him, Franklin called the attention of his 
fellow-citizens to the fact, that neither in Philadelphia or New 
York was there a high school or a college. Mainly in response to 
his earnest persuasions, the citizens of Philadelphia subscribed 
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£5,000 towards the building of a high school, which afterwards 
became The University of Pennsylvania. Through Franklin’s 
exertions the first hospital was founded in Philadelphia. Before 
its foundation sick people had been lodged in unoccupied houses, 
—a wretched arrangement, both for themselves and for the 
townspeople. 

Manifold were the projects for cleansing, paving, lighting and 
otherwise improving Philadelphia, started by Franklin. Alto- 
gether his long residence in that city proved a source of blessing 
and prosperity to its inhabitants. “I have always,” he once said, 
“set a greater value on the character of a doer of good, than on 
any other kind of reputation.” He spoke truth, for his own long 
life was spent in doing good, in trying to spread abroad know- 
ledge, freedom, truth, peace, and all beautiful things. J. 








Our Roll of Honor. 


—— 


WE began this year’s Roll with the gallant act of an engine-driver. We 
close the year with the name of another engine-driver, Joun Butt, of 
Galion (Ohio), who did one of the bravest deeds that I have, I think, 
ever heard of. 


He was driving a passenger train, and saw coming towards him, 
thundering along his own line, a heavy freight train. A leap from his 
engine, and his own life would have been saved, but what of the many 
lives entrusted to his care? Such purchase for his own life this hero 
would not give. Quick as thought he reversed his engine, setting on his 
brakes to check his train. Then he detached his engine, put on full 
steam and tore ahead to meet the freight-train, leaving his own train 
behind in safety. The engine crashed into the oncoming, freight-train, 
pong it, leapt high in air, fell over, and hurled the engine-driver down 
to death. 


No life save his own was lost, and his he freely gave.to save those 
placed in his charge. Such hero-deeds shine out like stars in the eve- 
ning sky, and make all life the fairer because such men have lived. 








Puzzles. 
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CHARADES. 


A child oft on my first does lie; _ 
My next oft bears my whole on high. 


My first secure 
May keep your door ; 
Mankind with zeal my next pursue ; 
We pleasure take 
My whole to make, 
Yet very oft my whole we rue. 
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REBUS. 


Reverse @ measure, and you'll find | 
What keep us often close confined. , 
Erase a letter, and ’tis plain 

What causes terror will remain. 

Cut off the last, transpose the rest, 

A precious metal stands confest ; 
Those you discarded now recall, 
An active verb’s the end of all. 





RIDDLES. 


Why is a schoolboy, who has but just begun to read, like knowledge itself ? 
Y. A. judiciously expressed, will make a good dish for dinner. 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


A farmer, parting with his stock, sells to one person 9 horses and 7 
cows for £300; and to another, at the same prices, 6 horses and 13 cows 
for the same sum ; what was the price of each P 


A person bought a chaise, horse, and harness for £60. The horse cost 
twice as much as the harness, and the chaise half as much again as the 
horse and harness; what did he give for each P 4 








ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
(1.) Tillage. (2.) Crabbed. (‘‘ Pitman” accepted for No. 1.) 





RIpDLes. 
(1.) Ashadow. (2.) Because it is a debt o’ natur’ (detonator). 








Crackep Nots. 
(1.) Let 2 = price of 1 horse. 
fa. Gas 1 cow. 
12x + l4dy = £380. 3627 + 42y = £1,140. 
dx+ 3y= £130. Tx + 42y = £1,820. 
. 342 = £680, 
= £20. 
5a + 38y = £130. £1004 3y = £130. 
. By = £130 — £100. 
3y = £30. 
yY = £10. 
£20 = price of 1 horse. 
£10= ,, ~ 1leow. 


Younc MATHEMATICIAN. 
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(2.) Let 2 = number of shots fired by Charles; and, as Charles and 
John shot by turns, 
x = number of shots fired by John. 


. 2L= ss a the two together. 
7 
ee = number of bullets put in the target by Charles. 
12 
9x 
12 = ” PT) ” ” John. 
Tx 9% 
ms 2 + DB = 32. 
Tx + 9a = 384. 
16a = 384. 
x = 24. 


.". 24 shots were fired by each, Charles putting in 14 of his 24, and John 
18 of his. 





Toran Marks Possistz, 28.—Young Mathematician, 28; Floss, 24; 
Young Chemist, 24; Fontonore, 24; Our Corner Man, 20; Albigeoise, 20 ; 
Pussy, 20; Wanda, 18; Buzz-Buzz,16; Olivia, 16; Mignonette,8: Crom- 
well, 8; Jumbo, 4. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—JERSEYVILLE is OuR CoRNER Man, so he is credited 
with 31 marks. 





Youne Forks’ Puzzite-Corner Rv1LEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 381 and 382. Each ‘“‘nut’’ cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Hach must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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